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For the New-Yorker. 
THE VICTOR’S BANQUET. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
Priam’s citadel was sunken— 
Troy in dust and ruin lay ; 
And the Greeks, with victory drunken— 
Richly laden with their prey, 
Sat where Helle’s waves were flowing, 
On their ships, along her strand; 
They with gladdened hearts are going 
To their lovely native land. 
Wake ye. then, the joyful strain ! 
Where their fathers’ altars burn, 
Now their ships their courses turn, 
And they homeward speed again. 


Hark—what sounds their ears are greeting ? 
Lo! Troy’s weeping daughters there 
Sit, their breasts in anguish beating, 
Pale, with loose, disheveled hair. 
’Mid the festal anthem swelling, 
Ming} they their song of wo, 
Their own grief and sufferings telling 
In their country’s overthrow : 

“ Fare ye well, ye much-loved places ! 
From our sweet and quiet home, 
Following foreign lords, we roam; 

Happy they whom Death embraces!” - 


Holy Calchas now appeareth, 
On the shrine his offering lays; 
And to Pallas, who upreareth 
And o’erthroweth towns, he prays: 
To the ocean-god, who slingeth 
Round the earth his girdling wave; 
Jove, who his dread egis swingeth, 
Darting terror through the brave. 
Yes, the mighty conflict’s o’er— 
Fate’s appointed cycle run; 
And the stately city, won, 
Lies in dust; to rise no more. 


Mark the Prince, his troops surveying, 
Remnants of thet warlike train 
Who of oid, his call obeying, 
Mustered on Scamander’s plain. 
Gathering clouds of sorrow lower 
O’er the noble chieftain’s brow ; 
_ Of the hosts of that proud hour, 
, Oh, how few surveys he now! 
e Therefore wake the joyous strain, 
, He again who homeward goes— 
He for whom life freshly glows, 
Since not all return again. 


or to.all; thus back returning, 
p. ‘May that home its joys afford: 
4, Whers their houschold fires are burning, 
Gory Murder whets her sword ; 
Many, safe from war retiring, 
» Fall by treacherous Friendship’s stroke. 
‘Pallas thus his lips inspiring, 
Warning, stern Ulysses spoke : 

*Blest for whom love warm and true 
Dwells upon his hearth-stone still ; 
Changing oft is Woman’s will, 

And the idle loves the new.” 
, Soying in his recent capture, 
| ' Now the Prince with passion warms; 
of And in love’s and triumph’s rapture 
. Clasps the fair.one in his arms. 
Oh, beware !—by phrenzy driven, 
Wrath awaits the guilty still ; 
Since upon the heights of heaven 
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Justice sways the sovereign’s will, 
Evil must in evil end ; 

Jove, who on the impious crew 

Still inflicts the vengeance due, 
Holds the scales with even hand. 


“ Well the favored ’t is befitting,” 
Cries Oileus’ valiant son, 
“To adore the rulers sitting 
High upon their heavenly throne. 
All of chance our joy and weeping— 
Fate no choice, no justice knows ; 
Lo! in death Patroclus sleeping 
While Thersites homeward goes. 
While all blindly Fate doth shower 
Woes and blessings on our head, 
Be the banquet richly spread ; 
Sure, enjoy the present hour. 


“‘ War doth e’er the bravest single ; 

When our festal joys are high, 

Brother, then thy name shall mingle 
In our songs of victory. 

When fierce flames our fleet beleaguer, 
In thine arm deliverance lay ; 

Yet the crafty, sly intriguer 
Bears the noble prize away. 

To thy ashes peace and joy! 
No proud victor laid thee low: 
Ajax’ self was Ajax’ foe; 

Wrath doth noblest hearts destroy.” 

Now unto th’ Almighty Father 
Neptolemus pours the wine: 

“‘ Of all laurels men may gather, 

Noble Sire, the best are thine; 

Of all earthly blessings, glory 
Kindles most the generous flame ; 

Earth may shrine us, yet in story 
Lives for aye th’ immortal name. 

Hero! every age shall cherish 
Thy renown in deathless song ; 
Earthly life survives 1.0t long, 

But the dead—they never perish. 


“‘ Over vanquished Troy’s defender 
Shall the dirge be poured by none?” 
“‘ Yes, my lips their praise shall render!” 
Loud exclaimed great Tydeus’ son. 
“‘ Thou—thy nation’s sole protector, 
Fighting round thy country’s shrine ; 
Glory’s wreath may crown the victor, 
But the nobler cause was thine. 
Yes, in dust the champion fell, 
Fighting for his homes and altars; 
When the voice of Friendship falters, 
Foemen’s lips his praise shall tell.” 
Now the aged, jovial Nestor 
Reached the wreathed and mantling cup 
To the mourning Queen, and press’d her 
Quick to drink its contents up. 
“Tn this fount of sparkling pleasure 
Drown thy sorrow’s piercing smart ; 
Wine has power that knows no measure 
To relieve the aching heart. 
Drink, then, from this fount of pleasure, 
Sweet oblivion of thy grief; 
Wine alone can bring relief—~ 
Wine, the wretched’s dearest treasure. 
“ Niobe, by vengeance blasted, 
Stood in utter blight of soul, 
Till, the wine-cup brought, she tasted— 


While this fount of life and gladness 
Pours around its foaming stream, 

Banished far are care and sadness, 
Buried deep in Lethe’s stream ; 

While this fount of joy and gladness 
Shall our lips all freshly lave, 
Buried in Oblivion’s wave, 

Deeply sunk, are care and sadness.”” 

Phebus now his influence lending, 
Slowly doth the Priestess rise, 

One wild look of anguish sending 
Where Troy's smouldering ruin lies : 

“ Life’s a half-extinguished taper; 

Earthly glory quickly flown— 

Fleeting as yon cloud of vapor, 
And the gods remain alone. 

Round the vessel's trackless way— 
Round the night flit care and sorrow ; 
Who can tell us of to-morrow ? 


Let us, therefore, live te-day.” 


Hamilton, N. Y. A. C. Kenpricx. 


For the New-Yorker. 
DOWN-EAST NOTIONS.—NO. VI. 

Purenotocy.—What has become of Phrenology? is the 
triumphant question of many a beardless Lecturer, and many 
a doltish Editor, about these days. A proper reply would 
be—(and, in the present condition of the science, they deserve 
no other)—What has become of Galvanism, or Electricity, or 
Electro-Magnetism? You hear about as much of one as the 
other. One of the most amusing and extraordinary kinds of 
quackery new tolerated and encouraged by people who affect 
to purse up their mouths, knit their brows, and look very 
| wise, very, when Phrenology is mentioned, is that which pre- 


| vails through most if not all of our scientific and literary 


| journals of a ponderous character—especially those claiming 
lto be Theological—on the subject of Phrenology. Argu- 
| ments which were literally thumped out of Francis Jeffrey 
| and the Edinburgh Review, some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
are now deliberately repeated, as discoveries, by eertain of 
| our theological dunderhéads, who, with Dr. Sewall’s blunder- 
| ing, handy and most unfaithful book ‘before them for a text, 
are really simpletons enough to believe, or to hope they may 
“persuade others to believe, that they and such as they have 
hit upon something new, and are in good sooth contributing 
to the overthrow of this new heresy! Tho blockheads !— 
Before they talk about overthrowing a system, they had better 
learn where to plant their batteries, and how to approach the 
outworks—to say nothing about the foundation. A man of 
talents and courage, well acquainted with Phrenology, would . 
furnish them in half an hour with twenty objections, any one 
of which would be worth all that has been said or written 
against the science by such cattle; and yet, in another half 
hour these very objections might be answered and put at rest 
for ever, but for the Theological Reviews, who criticise by 
intuition, and appear to make all these matters a sort of 
prize question, whereby subscribers may be entrapped, while 
they are fingering the bait. By-the-way, there is a work now 
publishing in Philadelphia, called the American Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, which is the very thing for those who desire to 
besome well acquainted with Phrenology without the trouble 
of delving. The last number contains an account of Sir 
Walter Scott's brain, and of the impudent misrepresentations 
that have been set afloat by the adversaries of Phrenology. 
The crania and the brains of multitudes have been made use 
of in the same way, but none with more unprincipled ani- 
mosity and zeal than those of Bonaparte and Hgroe both 
supposititious ! oa 











Parriotism.—I have just heard a capital story, which, 
from my knowledge of the individuals, Ido say, must be true. 
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A candidate for Congress, being sorely pressed by his friends 
who were raising & large sum of money to get him in, sub- 
scribed two hundred dollars to the fund. ‘The election over, 
and the man elected, they called on him to shell out. He 
‘responded to the call’ by presenting a bill for two hundred 
dollars against the party for puffing himself in the newspa- 
pers! They allowed the bill, of course—holding it to be but 
a moderate charge, all things considered. 


Insaniry.—I do n’t see ‘ Ray’s “Medical Jurisprudence of 
Insanity,’ one of the best books of the day, properly noticed 
any where. By the Medical and Legal professions of our 
country, if its value were properly understood, it would be re- 
garded as indispensable for the proper conducting of their 
cases in court, if no where else. The blundering of lawyers 
in their examinations of medical men, and the blundering of 
medical men upon the stand while under the examination of 
ignorant and of course impudent lawyers, is one of the most 
pitiable exhibitions the public are ever sickened with. And 
why? Simply because neither of the two ever think of pre- 
paring themselves beforehand for a proper understanding of 
such cases, by a proper study of such a-book as this, but trust 
altogether to reading up for the occasion. 


Leica Hunt.—The later efforts of this extraordinary 
writer are all unworthy of his earlier ones. Compare his 
Feast of the Poets—where the side of an apple, or a peach, 
‘next the god, blushed a beautiful red’—where Southey was 
crowned with a chaplet ‘of mountain ash plucked in the 
wind’—where, when Apollo looked through the hair that 
half o’ershadowed his fine forehead, ‘a sprinkle of gold 
through the duskiness came’ ‘ like the sun through the trees, 
when he ’s setting in flame’—compare all these fine things 
with the best of those which have appeared in his later trans- 
lations and imitations—(hang ’em!)—and you feel fretted 
with the man that he should so forget himself and the original 
gushing of his thought, which sprang into the free air all at 
once like the fountain n.entioned in Rimini—that ‘shook its 
loosening silver in the sun.’ So, too, with his Rimini, and 
his Nymphs; we have nothing in our language more beauti 
ful, nothing half so Shakspearean, as a multitude of his 
chance sparkles, For example: ‘He played his weapon 
like a tongue of flame.’ ‘The bits keep wrangling as they 
go.’ ‘The sunshine falls upon the wet earth, and makes a 
little streamy fire’—a little golden ferment in one place.— 
The ‘wheels go spinning through a gravelly soil.’ ‘The 
rounder murmur, glib and flush, of the escaping gush, where 
the fountain’s tongue begins to /ap.’ All these things were of 
his first age—and, though running at times into sheer pleas- 
antry, and sometimes into conceits, or concetti, were always 
worthier of manhood in every way than are the labored pret- 
tinesses and affected roughness of his last age. But he is 
finding his way back, or soon will be; and the time is not 
far off when Leigh Hunt, like certain other poets, and all the 
painters, will adopt an intermediate style, compounded of the 
first and last; and then we shall have some poetry worth 
having to remember him by. 

Perhaps you would like a little sketch of the man, as he 
appeared to me twelve years ago (April 12, 1826). I am 
not satisfied with any thing of the sort I see now; they are 
all either exaggerations or caricatures, or sadly out of draw- 
ing. In my note-book it standsthus: “Leight Hunt, High- 
gate—a West Indian by birth; calls himself an American. 
(With the English, we were all Americans once; and the 
West Indies being inhabited by blacks, and a part of Amer- 
ica, all Americans were long supposed to be black—nay, are 
so now by the multitude, except in the commercial sea-ports 
of the British Empire.) Apparently 25—in reality 43—[55 
now }—the youngest looking man I ever saw of his age, not 
even excepting Sully the painter [Th. Sully}; five feet six or 
seven inches almost; very slender, with dark round eyes and 
coal black hair, and a very pleasant face, without aline ora 
Surrow in it; cordial and frank, as you might believe, from 
the frequent use of both words by him in all his earlier 
writings. ‘Iam a republican,’ he says; ‘so are we all. My 
father was a Barbadoes man—a loyalist when he left Amer- 
ica. My brothers were all born there. He wasa republican 
before hie died.’ We spoke of Italian and. of the humorous 
poetry of Italy, with which he and Byron were. infatuated, 








one spot with his family. ‘ Pleasant reforming by proxy,’ he 
said, in reply to a remark of mine, that we try to cure in our 
children the fanlts we see in ourselves. ‘Children,’ he added, 
‘are memoranda of age.’ He might have called them living 
mile-stones on the highway of life; for he had no less than 
eight or nine, I believe. He took to rising early about three 
years ago (in 1823)—cannot lic a-bed now; ‘ continual fever 
here,’ laying his hand on the region of the stomach; ‘ cannot 
write a long time together—feel a giddiness of the head—a 
rush of blood.” I reconimended a slate placed perpendicu- 
larly before him; the corrections would be easy: there would 
be no flowing back of the ink, nor of the wil/, as there would 
be if he used paper in the same position and wrote with a 
pen. He spoke of other and palmier days in the republic of 
letters. Book-sellers, publishers and authors, in times gone 
by, said he, were men of genius and business too—men of 
thrift. I shall never forget a remark of his concerning that 
sturdy old republican, Dr. Franklin. ‘You remember,’ said 
he, ‘ the cane he bequeaths to Washington, saying, if it was 
a sceptre, he deserves it—and then he cuts off his son with a 
shilling, because he differed with his father in politics! At 
any rate,’ he added, ‘ there is such a tradition, and it seems 
justified by the very beginning of his will. His money was 
earned by himself, and was his own, and he had aright todo 
with it as he pleased.’ Again he recurred to the condition of 
the Publishing World. A publisher now wants a book to be 
popular with quick returns—there is no waiting now. If he 
gets £2000—($9000)—he will give perhaps £300—($1400.) 
‘I called on a publisher the other day,’ said he, ‘ who was 
formerly an author. I found him established in Regents’ 
Park with a fortune.’ He probably alluded here to a Mr. 
Ollyer, a sort of head ware-houseman and copy-reader for 
Colburn. He never wrote but one book, to my knowledge, 
and that, though a beautiful affair, and one to which our Ir- 
ving appears to have been largely indebted for his wife, was 
a little thing of perhaps 150 or 200 pages, small 16mo, which, 
I will venture to say, never paid the cost of printing. It was 
called ‘Author and Wife,’ and really deserves to be rescued 
from fergetfulness. The style is quite as beautiful as any 
thing of the surt in the Sketch Book—though, if I recollect 
rightly now, there was no pretension to archness or power in 
it, nor even to pleasantry; it was a simple story, simply and 
naturally told. Retura home through a London fog the pre- 
cise color, and very near the consistency, of the London- 
smoke broadcloth, which used to be ‘ all the go’ when I was 
behind the counter. Undoubtedly this very atmosphere gave 
Shakspeare the idea of a ‘ blanket,’ where he makes one 


—‘peep through the blanket of the dark, 
And cry Hold! Hold!’ 


Or, as I once heard a negro tragedian do it in an oyster-shop, 

almost as well attended as the Mole-in-the-Wall, so long the 

haunt of Kean, or the Coal-Hole, so much frequented by others, 
im iwe py droo aon branked ob de dark, 

Rev. Mr. Prrnpost.—This ge gentleman appears determined 

to do his duty asa preacher, ‘ come what come may ;’ and his 

parish, if they rightly understand the matter, will thank him for 


ren’s children after them—if they are faithful to themselves. 
Once make it the duty of preachers of the Gospel to hold their 


culate them outright. 
Gospel, or of Christianity, whatever else they be—unless, to 
be sure, the Gospel happens to be whatever is the fashion of 
the hour, and Christianity the faith, political, religious or 
moral, of the parish, or the bigger half of the parish wherever 
he belongs. The sermon which it is said some of the worthy 
members of his church made awry faces at and couldn’t sto- 
mach at all, turns out to be just such a sermon as every hon- 
est man, upon reflection, would be glad to have a man preach, 
if he had any respect for him, or for the doctrines he sets 
forth. Instead of being narrow-minded, or bigoted, or secta- 
rian, orthodox or heterodox upon points of faith, it is a sub- 
stantial and hearty discourse upon points of practice by man 
to man—setting forth, to be sure, a somewhat new doctrine 
for ears polite and tax-payers—that is to say, that, preacher 
or no preacher, ifs the duty of all io ‘fear God rather than 
man ’—ergo, to‘préach God rather than man. We hope to 
see himi sustained, not only by his parish, who are a set of 


iton their death-beds, if they don’t now ; and so will their child- |! 


tongue upon exciting or unpopular subjects, and you emas-|| 
They are no longer preachers of the |! 





his profession, without reference to sectarianism. The ser 
mon of Mr. Pierpont is, in short, a Declaration of Indé- 
pendence by the clergy—a new Bill of Rights, or Magna 
Charta, drawn up for the ministry; and though we do not 
agree with the reverend gentleman in certain of his opinions 
—no, indeed! not we!—still we do insist upon it that he 
shall be allowed to have and to express those opinions, 
whether right or wrong in the judgement of the parish, or of 
ourselves—under the penalty of standing mute for ever. 


Upricutness.—He who holds himself to the perpendicv- 
lar with steadiness, will bear up against a prodigious pressure 
—one which, if he but stoop ever so little, or turn to the 
right or left, would crush him. JOHN NEAL 








For the New-Yorker, 
THE GUINEA. 
Written on hearing a young lady exclaim—“ Ob, would I were a louis! 
hat scores of friends I would have !” 
On, would I were a guinea bright !— 
How many friends 1’d have! 
For all I’d shine a star of light, 
On land and ocean-wave. 
How swift from hand to hand I'd pass, 
And friends find every where! 
Now in the buxom country lass, 
Now in the squire’s rich heir. 


Oh, would I were a guinea bright! 
I’d shun the miser’s hoard, 

And thrill the poor man with delight, 
And bless his humble board, 
And clothe his wife in Sunday gown; 

Then off, with speed of thought, 
I'd revel through the country town, 
And smile at all I bought. 


Oh, would I were a guinea bright! 

I'd seek the cheerless cell : 
When pinching gales Death’s victim blight, 

For there I'd be a spell ; 
To light the prison-fire, and cheer 

With zest his tasteless meal ; 


And twinkling, gild his fature drear, oi 


And better days reveal. 


Oh, would I were a guinea bright! 
I’d slip into the pouch 

Of the poor bard, forgetful quite 

; Of my paim-tickling touch; 

For he would pay his baker’s note, 
Which pesters him full sore, 

And mend his trusty thread-bare coat, 
So often patched before! 


Paris, 1839, W.F. 








REVIEW. 

THE GENOESE; A MS. Tragedy; By Eres SARGENT. 
| Tuis is the title now given by the auther to @ five act pla 
| produced at the Tremont Theatre in Boston as “ The Brid 
|of Genoa.” It was entirely successful. That it merited su¢ 
cess we will endeavor to show by some brief extracts. If 
| cannot be considered equal to his late production, it must 
pronounced creditable even to the author of ‘‘ Velasco.” Mr 
| Sargent is, we understand, engaged upon a new Tragedy o 
‘a Russian subject—a field as yet unentered by our dramatis 
{and one which Mr. S. is the more qualified to ent 





having resided some time in the ‘ City of the Czar.’ 








“The Genoese” is founded upon incidents in the ¢ ? 
Antonio Montaldo, a Plebeian, who, by his intrepidi 
popular eloquence, at the early age of twenty-two, m 4 
self Doge of Genoa “ toward the end of the 14th cen ua 
In the History of the Revolutions of Genon he is degril 
“daring and ambitious, with a genius equal to th moe 
tensive views, yet of a forgiving temper.” Copidem? 
license has been taken with the historical record # thet? 
duct of the drama, but the character of Montald@h 
preserved with fidelity. 

In the first act, the situation of the principal claraq if P 
intimated in a conversation between Benedetto, # MBER! 
just returned from the Levant, and Tassoni, a flippast 
Plebeian, who is versed in the fashionable gossip of t the § 
From this interview we gather that the oppression of Fie 
the reigning Doge, has driven the people to numerous in 


rections, which have been promptly quelled, until a 
tyranny has grown secure in its vindictive persecutions. 

detto is informed that his friend, the father of Montald § 
been beheaded by Fiesco, in consequence of his predilet 








you-know. Hunt spid he saw little of Italy, being fixed to 
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‘ Montaxpo, (taking from Laura a rose.) 
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told that he is still in Genoa, but somewhat changed of late; 
and the change proceeds not from a contemplation of his 
country’s injuries, but from a passion he has conceived for 
Laura Castelli, the daughter of a Patrician. Benedetto is 
indignant at the thought of the young man’s degeneracy, and 
he seeks Montaldo, upbraids him with his apathy, and tells 
him that his name is already a rallying cry for the-people.— 
Montaldo is moved by the expostulations of his father’s friend, 
and the firs: act ends with this exclamation from the lips of 
the “ Genoese,” in reply to the rebuke of Benedetto: 
“The people shout my name? I will respond 

Unto the people’s cry! I ’ll throw myself 

a their breast: I will be wholly theirs! 

The people—ay, the people! On thy cars, 
Tyrant, that sound shall burst like sudden thunder!” 
In the second act, Montaldo is insulted hy a Patrician, and 
wounds him in a street fight. Fiesco and Castelli have an 
interview, in which the Doge makes known his passion for 
Laura, and suggests that all pecuniary obligations should be 
canceled by a union between their two houses. Castelli is 
overwhelmed with exultation at this condescension, and 
promises the Doge that Laura will acquiesce. Fiesco has 
heard that she looked on young Montaldo with not ungracious 
eyes. Castelli assures his Highness that, whoever may be 
the inmate of her heart, she will most assuredly eject the oc- 
cupant to make room for the Doge. In the midst: of the 
conversation, the wounded Patrician passes through the 
ante-room. Fiesco learns that he has been assailed by Mon- 
taldo, and seizes upon the circumstance as a good excuse for 
banishing the aspiring Plebeian, who receives his sentence 
just as he is about to take a lasting farewell of Laura. We 
will extract some fragments of this scene. It is the last of 
the second act: 


‘Shall it not be mine ? 

A red rose, in whose cup the dew-drops roll ! 

And yet, why should I place it next my heart 

To parch, to wither, and give up its fragrance! 
Lavra. You deal in tropes to-day. What does it mean? 

That the poor rose should fade is natural, 

If it be next thy heart or in the sun. 

Oh yes! ’t will fade like hope, like joy, like love, 

Like every thing that is most fair! 
MoxTAatpo. Ah me! 

Be hope and love as fleeting as the rose? 
Lavra. I would believe not. 


MonTAa.po. And yet, looking here, 
Laura, I thought of you. 
Lavra. What ! couple me 


With your sad rhapsody about the rose ! 
Mowratpo. Laura! we live in times of doubt and peril. 
As floats the scud across an April sky, 

Now muttering thunder and discharging rain, 
Now parting its dark drapery, and unfolding 

A vista to the gilded blue of heaven, 

So flies the tempest of revolt and change— 

Of desolation, civil strifes and blood— 

Over our fated city. Now, perchanee, 

The winds throb not—the brassy clouds are still ; 
Th’ alternate reflux of the tide has curbed 

The chafing, restless waves, and all is hushed ; 
The pulse of Nature hardly seems to beat— 

But 't is the calm of the collecting storm! 

Its inhalation, ere it burst in wrath! 

Soon shall the gale hurl down the eddying rock 

In terror to the earth; th’ expanded tide, 
Returning, drive its host of white-plumed waves— 
Like sable pine-trees, sheathed in scales of snow— 
* With blooming ’verberations to the shore ! 

* Then Laura, gentle Laura, why should’st thou, 

Thou fairest flower! expose thyself with me 
* To the fierce blast, the tempest, and the flood ? 

\ Why should I pluck thee from thy peaceful home, 

The morning’s dew yet fresh upon thy leaves, 

To press thee to a quenchless heart, that ’s burning, 
_ Burning with wrongs—my country’s and mine own! 
ooons — —— weighed each chance and circumstance 

ich frow: m our compact ? Montaldo, 

What is it you ae do? ” ~ 
MonTAtpo. Who would qucceed 

In a great enterprize must give toit . _-. 

The unimpaired devotion of his soul, 

The undiverted homage of his:heart, 

Affections, passions, faculties and hopes— 

- sharpened instincts of his watchful nature. 
he one great object must reign paramoun 

Be to him mistress, kindred, friead, and wil, 

His dearest idol, his exclusive goal! 

Let Ardor slacken, he is frail and fickle ; : 

Let Knowledge fail him, he has aimed too high ; ~ 


He should be, Laura, all that I would be! 
Lavra. Be all you would! Why speak in parables ? 
And do you think that I would hold you back 
From the brave steep to which Ambition points ? 
You should have known me better—and, alas ! 
I should have known, what now is too apparent, 
Your love was but a secondary passion. 
MontTatpo. 
Would for my peace it had been! Hear me, Laura: 
I had a father—but his life-blood sprinkled 
The soil where germinate the seeds of Freedom ; 
I had a mother—she did not survive him ! 
I had a gentle sister—and she perished, 
Frighted by sorrows which she had net dreamed of ! 
I was alone, last of a blighted race! 
The sole green leaf on my ancestral tree, 
Which, in its utter desolation, stood 
Like an old oak, whose solitary form, 
Riven and black, starts through the hazy air, 
Above the snow which sheets a sterile plain! 
Ah, when your radiant smile first o’er me shone, 
Think you I greeted not the genial beam 
As the adoring Parsee hails the sun, 
With love and gratitude ineffable ? , 
And, Laura, am I changed, or like to change ? 
Laura. If Love and Dewy may not go together, 
Here let them part; 1 will not ask the reason: 
My life, my heart’s best hopes upon thy truth! 
Montatpo. You see me, Laura, like the mariner, 
Whose sails are smitten by two clashing winds: 
Oh, that their adverse currents might unite 
And sweep my buffeted and doubtful bark 
Into the clasping haven of success! 
Laura. And may they not unite? What would you do? 
Montano. Free, free my country from th’ oppressor’s yoke! 
Hush! There was no one by? Fiesco heard not? 
Oh! his revenge is like the pestilence 
Invisible, intractable! which glides 
Through crowds, and, with a Icthal kiss, betrays 
To death unconscious victims ! 
[Enter CasTELu1 and Fresco from behind.” 
The second act concludes with the banishment of Montal- 
do, and Castelli’s announcement to his daughter that she is 
betrothed to the Doge. 
In the third act Montaldo is discovered in the streets of 
Genoa, apparently unmindful of the edict of banishment lev- 
eled against him. 
Moxtatpo. “ Theheat’s oppressive. I will throw this cloak 
Over my erm. Why did I wear it forth? 
The air was mild, the sky was clear, the sun 
Incarnadined the wavelets of the bay— 
What was my object? I remember now. 
Signor Montaldo is a banished man, 
A price set on his head, and he must creep 
Disguised along the streets of Genoa. 
—Dear native Genoa! I could not leave 
The bounds, which compass in so much that ’s dear— 
So many records of the cherished past. 
Here Imay stand and say—Lo! there I used 
To play with my companions ; in the square 
Beyond, there is a plane-tree, and beneath 
Its foliage thick we rested from our sports. 
Around the angls of that marble — 
How often have I darted from the shade 
Into the sudden moonlight. From that spot, 
The distant harbor flashes on the sight 
Like an immeasurable shield of silver. 
How would I skim along its pointed waves 
Iu my light shallop, scattering the spray, 
The mounting sea-bird not more free and buoyant. 
Cha have been since then; and sparkling eyes, 
Which beamed exulting gladness into mine, 
Are dimmed, alas! no more to be illumed 
By Thought’s quick flash or Pleasure’s glistening cup!” 
The arrest of an humble citizen by two of the Doge’s sol- 
diers, for some trifling offence, gives Montaldo an opportunity 
to inflame the indignation of the people, and to prepare them 
for a new insurrection. Ata meeting of conspirators, it is 
determined to get rid of the Doge by assassination, and Mor- 
taldo enters just as the Council have resolved upon this plan. 
He endeavors to dissuade them from the undertaking, but is 
overruled ; and he finally acquiesces, saying— 
“T have embarked with you, and I must on 
Toward the haven we have all in view, 
Though our charts differ and our judgements clash.” 


It falls to his lot to attempt the assassination: He enters the 
ducal palace while a banquet is going on in honor of Laura; 
he fails in his enterprize, is discovered and arrested; and 
these incidents close another 

There is considerable in the last act, which 
ends, as may have been conjectured, with the rescue of Mon- 





Let Love divert him, he betrays his cause ! ’ 





—_ 
The following is the young Plebeian’s soliloquy while he is 
awaiting the signal for his execution: 

“ The evening star! how goldenly it shines 

Through the high-grated window! Calm—how calm 
It quivers in the purple cope of heaven! 
Oh, it is fair! Andy list! the murmuring sea 
Swings the broad undulations up the 
A breath of air! with what a downy touch 
It swept my cheek! ’T-was wafted from some garden, 
For all the bloomy odors of the spring 
Were in that draft delicious. Thanks, kind breeze! 
Thou turn’st aside from lighted palaces 
To cheer the drooping prisoner in his cell ! 
—Hark !—music !—’t is some lover's serenade : 
Oh how it floats and mounts upon the wind ! 
[A symphony is played. 
Great Heavens! 't is on me now—the wish to live— 
Strong, very strong! It drags me back to earth !— 
I cannot vanquish, cannot strive against it. 
Nature, with all our links of power and beauty, 
Humanity, with all its winning ties, 
Grapple my heart, and will not let it go. 
Ah! I had still felt ready and resigned 
If these things had not been; if yonder star 
Had not so clearly shone, and if that burst 
Of music had not startled memories 
Of all life’s pleasant things, and o’er my soul 
Flung its fine net of captivating sounds. [A different 
tuneis played. MontaLnoappears to follow tt with his ear. 
That tune, that sweet, that old, familiar tune ! 
[A discharge of ordnance is heard. 
It is the signal !”’ . 

We need give no more quotations to convey an idea of the 
language of the play. It is generally chaste and correct, and 
the blank verse is harmonious. We should add that there is 
a sort of comic underplot, which gives relief to the graver 
portions. From the brief analysis which we have thus been 
enabled to present, we believe that most readers will agree 
with us in the opinion that should the author be persuaded 
to publish the drama, he will acquire no less credit from it 
as a literary performance than he already has fiom its suc- 
cessful representation on the stage. 





For the New-Yorker. 
MARY AT THE SEPULCHRE. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, 
From the grey mountains round 
The mists of morn unwreathed, 
And all the shrubs upon their slopes 
A richer incense breathed ; 
Far through the brooding light 
The startled birds now flew, 
And every spear of herbage poised 
Its bead of gleaming dew. 


The vines, in fresh array, 
Spread greenly to the sight, 
Their grateful tendrils dripping still 
With the soft tears of night; 
Darkly the carob rose 
Against the deepening sky, 
And the clear mastic lightly threw 
Its verdant crest on high. 


The ancient olives reared 
A sombre foliage there, 
The gnarled and mossy trunks then were 
A venerable air; 
The pulpy figs hung cool, 
With dew still frosted o’er ; 
And all the lilies drooped beneath 
The diadems they wore. 


* When dawn’s first zephyr sprung 
To stir the eolemn air, 
And through the silent garden sped, 
It lifted Mary’s hair, 
As, gazing through her tears, 
She knelt beside the tomb, 
And looked with deep and wild despair 
Upon its lonely gloom. 


“‘ His cold and mangled form 
Would they not let repose? 

Could death not stay their cruel hands 
Against the Man of Woes? 

Oh! I had thought to pour 

Upon hisholy head 

These chosen perfumes, and my teara 
O’er his pale brow to ! 


lel ihe a@ voice: 
“ !”’ in tones ry 
She turned with q : hope, 


As pilgrims to 
Her tearful beams 
‘With love andl reve moe sweet, 
As, breathing j name, 





taldo just as the preparations are making for his execution. 
























































For the New-Yorkei, 
DEATH OF THE FAIR PILGRIM. 


The foll lines refer to the well-known history of the Lad 
Gana Arabella Johnson. sf 4 


‘ Tr was her dying hour. She was far 
From the proud halls of England, and the tones 
Of sweet, familiar voices; but the smile 
That rested on the lip, as yet untouched 
With the pale hue of death, and the deep eyes, 
So full of quenchless fervor as she gazed 
On the rich beanty of the sunset clouds 
Round her new home, told of a heart that yet 
Had found no cause of sadness that for Him 
Who bore the cross on earth it had been hers 
To leave the scenes of childhood, and in faith 
Offer pure worship, and erect a shrine 
Unto His praise in that far wilderness, 
Till, from the mighty forests and deep shades 
Of that untrodden land, there daily rose 
The breath of prayer, like incense, unto God. 
It was her dying hour. As a dream, 
Melting away from 'y, they p 
The first bright scenes of youth, the careless hours 
When, like a harp untouched, her heart found rest 
In the fair halls of pleasure; and there rose 
No sigh upon her lips, like those who tread 
Vainly earth’s glittering courts, and only quaff 
Mirth’s sparkling chalice but to cast aside 
The uncharmed cup in sadness. Hours like these— 
Bright from the sunny hues of youth alone, 
Gay from its unstirred sympathies—lived not 
Within her mem’ry now ; but household tones— 
Sweet words of kindness—visions of that time 
When first, amid her home’s proud halls, her heart 
Woke to a knowledge of the truth, and felt 
Hers was the pilgrim’s God, the pathless sea! 
Was she alone? Swect tears from Memory’s fount 
Thrilled to her eyes, when in her own she clasped 
_ The hand of one fond watcher, and gave voice 
To the bright visions of their early love— 
Dreams of that holy time when first her heart 
Thrilled, as the tone, to others calm and stern, 
Came to her ear as a soft-breathing flute, 
Winning her to a knowledge of the truth. 
What, from that time, her fair and stately halls ?— 
Their gay and sunny bowers ?—the sparkling throngs 
Taat did her homage? 
Looked not the far home 
He spoke of in the wilderness more fair? 
Could she forget, ’mid lighter smiles, the one 
To which her spirit answered? The deep prayer 
Went up in the still midnight, and her home, 
With its glad memories—its dreams of pride— 
Its hours of sunny pleasure—all were cast 
Upon Love's holy altar; and with tears, 
That not in blessed England might the lip 
Breathe out its homage freely, nor the truth 
Find refuge with its nobles, did she pass 
On to the land untried—the pilgrim’s bourne, 
Lit by Love’s sacred star—led by high thought 
Across the pathless ocean. 
It was found— 
That refuge in the wilderness ; and new, 
Arid its vines and flowers, ’t was hers to die, 
With all its mem’ries round her—holy prayer, 
And quiet even-time, and trusting love, 
Bright hopes, and mingled sorrows; and there came, 
With these sweet thoughts, dreams of her native land, 
Like a far vision—of her mother’s voice : 
** Bless thee, my child!—oh, bless thee!” 


d. 





In her heart 
All earthly strife was o’er; and with a smile 
Radiant and full of hope, she turned and said: 
“ Sing to me, friends; sing me a pilgrim song— 
The last, the last! I would that I might hear 
The breath of praise float up to heaven once more! 
Sing to me, friends !—oh, sing!” 
All voices sought, 
Save one, to sing in concert a glad song— 
A chant of triumph, giving praise to God ; 
But deep tears checked the music, as they gazed 
On the bright vision passing from their sight 
In such pure faith away. ot 
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The strain had ceased, 
And to the eye of him she loved she turned, 
As she would gain a strength in that calm hour 


To meet the last dread foe. 
With a low voiee, 


And faltering though deep tenderness, he read 
From the pure page of Scripture—‘ He that leaves 
Father or mother for my sake, shall be 


Blessed in the realms of glory.” 
It was sweet 


To hear the words of promise; and she laid 
Her head upon his bosom, and breathed out 
Her spirit to the pilgrim’s God in prayer. 
Brooklyn, March, 1839. Lucy Hooper. 





> Our readers have doubtless long since remarked that the de- 
lightful lucubrations of ‘Ollaped’—by turns pathetic, poetical, and 
irresistibly hamorous—have ceased for some months past, and many 
of them will have been apprised of the afflicting bereavement of the 
author which has occasioned his silence. The circumstance is hap- 
pily alluded te in the following card, which we find in the last number 
of the Knickerbocker : 

TO THE READERS OF ‘OLLAPOD’—SALUTATION. 
FRIENDs! It has been notified unto me, that infatuated in- 
dividuals are an-hungered for that trifling manna of the pen, 
aforetime ministered by me, and with strangeness of taste 
have besought for more, if sundry letters addressed to the 
Knickerbocker, at various time and from divers places. Ver- 
ily, this should be like a trumpet-call to my poor wits, and 
invest me in the panoply of labor; but alas! I lack the bestir- 
ring impulse. Those influences which awoke me to love, to 
mirth, to inspiration, no long time ago, have paused within 
and around me. Death has been busy with ties of my heart, 
and they are broken; he smote them, and they severed, as 
flax in the flame. A while, to live was as it were a bitter la- 
bor; vagueness, a half-realized sense of loss, fond doting over 
faded hours, and features dear and familiar, were alone a 
pointed to me; and the cloud and the vision are with me still: 

The shadows of grief o’er my path have been sweeping, 
There is one who has loved me, debarred from the day ; 
The marble is pale where in peace she is sleeping, 
And on wings of remembrance my soul is away! 
It is lost to the glow of a present existence, 
It hears from the past a funereal strain ; 
And it eagerly turns to that high-seeming distance, 
Where the parted gn earth are united again! 
When Hamlet deemed the brave firmament, and the goodly 
| frame of earth a collection of vapors, he was akin with me. 
Sometimes, as I sit watching the blue wreaths of smoke from 
my thought-provoking cigar, my hopes seem vanishing with 
that cerulean film; voices, where nothing lives ’twixt them 








and silence, speak to me from the chambers of the past, and 
\the far-off pavilions of eternity. As the spring-time draws 
on, I ask, will it give to me again the gladness that aforetime 
| glowed upward from its flashing waters, or that spirit-light, 
| which warmeth from wood-lands of gold-and-green? There 
was one who has felt their gladness with me, whose step its 
‘air made more elastic, her voice more musical, her brow the 
,brighter, her smile more sweetly prodigal of light. I ask, 
}and am answered. She slumbers in silence, ‘debarred from 
\the day;’ and a spirit, which speaks from the azure depths 
|of empyreal immensity, seems to breathe to my heart, that 
though the worms feed sweetly on her precious. dust, adored 
butyesterday, and still beloved, yet her | tter partis in blessed- 
| ness, where the soul can watch without weariness, and walk 
| ween weeping ; and then I feel that I am not all alone ! 
| In the hush of the night, when the stars gem the sea, 
| Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 

Fair thoughts of her presence are ever with me, 

And my hopes of re-union fulfil. 

Sometimes, indeed, I run over the stray leaves of my cor- 
pulent port-folio, and as the prattler at my knee or about my 
table tosses his golden locks, or pours upon me the sheen of 
his deep blue eyes in the wintry sunshine, I find symptoms of 
strength in resolution, and inspiring promptings, the which, 
reader, I have determined shall fructify anon into performance. 
Uttering this gage of communion with you, I trust to meet you 
soon again, with pen in hand, ‘armed and equipped’ as the 
laws of taste and inner inspiration shall command; being 
thine, as ever, Oxxapop. 











Morry.—Strange as it will appear to those who are more 
accustomed to active life than to silent speculation, Assyria, 
(says Mr. Landseer,) with her immense hosts, and her spa- 
cious and magnificent cities, had no money ; Egypt—opulent, 
populous, mysterious, and abundant Egypt—had no money ; 
Ancient Persia, before the age of the first Darius, had no 
money; the early Hebrews, and even during the most pros- 
perous period of the age of Solomon, and down to the time of 
Judas Maccabeus, were without moncy; Etruria, from first 
to last, was without money; Rome was without money to the 
time of Servius Tullius; and the Greeks of the heroic ages 
were equally destitute of money. Among all those nations, 
gold and silver, when used in barter, was weighed out by the 
scales; as when Abraham hased the cave of Machpelah, 
he “weighed to Ephron t Iver which he had named in 











the audience of the sons of Heth;’’ moreover, there was an- 


would not have been estimated by his camels, oxen, and she 
asses; and there was none in Greece down to the time of 

Homer, who no where mentions or alludes to it, but, on the 

contrary, by informing us that the armor of Diomede cost 

only nine oxen, while that which Glaucus generously gave in 

exchange for it, cost one hundred, shows that cattle, in their 

larger purchases, were made the current measure of value. 

It is from this circumstance, too, of oxen and asses being at 

the time the ordinary and known signs of property and cur- 

rent measure of value that we find them specifically mentioned 

in the tenth commandment; and the virtuous prohibition of 

covetousness derives local intelligibility from the notoriety of 
the fact. 

The invention of coining was not only a very curious adapt- 

ation of engraving to the purposes of society, but an import- 

ant event in the history of the world. It is not, however, 

known when or in what country money first became the sub- 

stitute for cattle and unstamped bullion, as the general rep- 
resentative of property and the measure of value. Mr. Land- 

seer is of opinion that the Darics issued by the first Darius 

are the oldest Persian coins that were ever minted in that 

Empire. 

There is, however, reason to bel’eve that Darics were not 
the very first coins which the world had beheld. Montes- 
quieu is of opinion that the Lydians first found out the art of 
coining money. By others, the invention is attributed to 
Phidon of Argos. But the arts of die engraving and of the 
mintage of money were, no doubt, like most other arts, pro- 
gressive. That ingots of bullion were in commercial use, that 
stamps were applied to them in order to save time and the 
constant reference to the scales, and that barter was thus fa- 
cilitated in Western Asia for ages prior to that of Lycurgus, 
are not only facts very supposable and credible in themselves, 
but may be authenticated from the circumstance of ‘ stamped 
ingots’ being alluded to in the Hebrew and Arabic versions of 
the Book of Job. Thus it may be seen how possible it is for 
very numerous and extensive communities to arrive at na- 
tional and commercial prosperity, and to attain popular hap- 
piness or comfort, without money, without even the knowledge 
of that which to modern habitudes and to some modern phi- 
losophers appears to be so indispensable to every purpose of 
life, and almost even to existence itself. India, Persia, As- 
syria, Judea, Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Rome, the nations of 
Asia Minor, including Tyre and its dependencies, all arrived at 
civilization and comfort without the current use of cash, and 
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carried on their extensive mercantile and manufacturing trans- 
actions merely by bartering commodities in kind—bullion 
being reckoned amongst those commodities. These nations 
were populous almest beyond credibility, and transported 
their produce, manufactures, and other merchandizes, in ships 
of Tyre and Tarshish from Ophir, and the utmost Indian - 
Isle, (which is believed: to have been Ceylon,) to Gaul and 


our own Cassiterides. 





REMARKABLE INVENTION.—A journeyman clock-makeria j 
the neighborhood of Havre, is taking es to a 
patent for a discovery, which, if it really leads to the results 
announced by the iuventor, must bring about a sudden and 
complete revolution inhorology. The invention of our fellow- 
citizen consists in this: we cannot, of course, speak of the 
process; this is the property of the inventor. M * * has 
changed entirely the mechanism of watches, pendulums and 
clocks; he has so simplified that the price of these machines 
must submit to a reduction of fifty per cent. on the present j 
price, and will then furnish a great profit to the manufacturer, 
The simplifying process, and the consequent reduction of 
price, is not the only advantage of this discovery. Another 
still more valuable is the method of making a lady’s watch 
go, without being wound up during a whole year, a gentle- 
man’s watch during three years, a pendulum of middling size 
twenty years, and a public clock, for a space of two hundred 
and eighty years, and following an inverse progression. 

M * * manufactures watches of so small a size that they” 
can be fixed as the seal of a ring, and will require to be wound f 
up but once in fifteen days. A watch of this kind will cost 
but fifty francs. One worn by the Empress Marie Louise on 
the fore-finger of her left hand, was a jewel, the preparation 
of which did not cost less than 250,900 francs. The watches’ 
made by M * * can only be wound up by himself or those a 
quainted with the secret of his patent. They are in 
a case hermetieally sealed, and have no more thickness 
acommon watch. The fear of exposing himself to indiscreet 
solicitations, compels him to maintain great secrecy as to his 
process. We must add, that according to the process of this 
inventor, the striking of bells cannot be connected with the 
clock-work which he manufactures. French paper. 


Tue JEws MOVING FoR PaLEesTINE.—Within a few years 
great numbers have gone thither—they amount row to about 
40,000, and are increasing in multitude by large annual ad- 
ditions. In the first days of this month a large number of Is- 
raelites from the states of Morocco arrived at Marseilles, i 
order to embark there for the coast of Syria, and proceed 
thence on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 


A MATERNAL UNCLE’S COMFORT. 
“Suarp is spoiling his son; he ’ll repent it one day ; 
No boy can go right who just has his own way.” 

































































ciently no money in Arabia, or the riches of the Patriarch Job 


“Sharp 's a , my dear sir; and his son I would 
Should have 
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own way than thea way of his father!” . y 
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the whole giving an idea of solemn state and dignity. There 
was something awful in the heavy rumbling of the wheels. 
The coach rolled down the street, till, coming to the gateway 
of the deserted mansion, it drew up, and the footman sprang 
to the ground. 

“« Whose grand coach is this?” asked avery inquisitive body. 

The fvotman made no reply, but ascended the steps of the 
old house, gave three raps, with the iron hammer, and return- 
ed to open the coach-door. An old man, possessed of the 
heraldric lore so common in that day, examined the shield of 
arms on the panel. 

“ Azure, lion’s head erased, between three flower de luces,” 
said he; then whispered the name of the family to whom 
these bearings belonged. The last inheritor of its honors was 
recently dead, after a long residence amid the splendor of the 
British court, where his birth and wealth had given him no 
mean station. “He left no child,” continued the herald, 
‘and these arms, being in a lozenge, betoken that the coach 
“ppertains to his widow.” 

Further disclosures, perbaps, might have been made, had 
ie the speaker suddenly been struck dumb, by the stern eye 
of an ancient lady, who thrust forth her head from the coach, 
preparing to descend. As she emerged, the people saw that 
her dress was magnificent, and her figure dignified, in spite 
of age and infirmity—a stately ruin, but with a look, at once, 
of pride and wretchedness. Her strong and rigid features 

an awe about them, unlike that of the white Old Maid, 
but as of something evil. She passed up the steps, leaning 
on a gold-headed canc; the door swung open, as she ascend- 
ed, and the light of a torch glittered on the embroidery of her 
dress, and gleamed on the pillars of the porch. After a mo- 
mentary pause—a glance backwards—and then a desperate 
effort—she went in. The decypherer of the coat of arms had 
ventured up the lowest step, and shrinking back immediately, 

and tremulous, affirmed that the torch was held by the 
very image of old Cesar. 

“‘ But, such a hideous grin,” added he, “was never seen on 
the face of mortal man, black or white! It will haunt me till 
my dying day.” 

Meantime, the coach had wheeled round, with a prodigious 
‘clatter on the pavement, and rumbled up the street, disappear- 
ing in the twilight, while the ear still tracked its course. 
Scarcely was it gone, when the people began to question, 
whether the eoach and attendants, the ancient lady, the spec- 
tve of old Cresar, and the Old Maid herself, were not all 
a strangely combined delusion, with some dark purport in its 
mystery. The whole town was astir, so that, instead of dis- 
persing, the crowd continually increased, and stood gazing 
up at the windows of the mansion, now silvered by the bright- 
ening moon. The clders, glad to indulge the narrative pro- 
pensity of age, told of the long faded splendor of the family, 
the entertainments they had given, and the guests, the great- 
est of the land, and even titled and noble ones from abroad, 
who had passed beneath that portal. These graphic remin- 
iscences seemed to call up the ghosts of these te whom they 
referred. So strong was the impression, on some of the more 
imaginative hearers, that two or three were seized with trem- 
bling fits, at one and the same moment, protesting that they 
had distinctly heard three other raps of the iron knocker. 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed others. ‘See! The moon shines 
beneath the porch, and shows every part of it, except in the 
narrow shade of that pillar, ‘There is no one there!” 

“ Did not the door open?” whispered one of these fanciful 
persons. 

“ Didat thou see it too?” said his companion, in a startled tone. 

_ Bui the general sentiment was opposed to the idea, that a 
third visitant had made application at the door of the desett- 
ed house. A few, however, adhered to this new marvel, and 
even declared that a red gleam, hke that of a torch, had shone 
through the great front window, as if the negro were lighting 
a guest up the stair-case. This, too, was pronounced a mere 
fantasy. But, at once, the whole multitude started, and each 


elderly man, who had spoken to the Old Maid, and the same 
who had afterwards explained the shield of arms, and recog- 
nized the features of the negro. Like their predecessors, they 
gave three raps with the iron hammer. 

“Old Cesar cometh not,” observed the priest. “ Well I 
wot, he no longer doth service in this mansion.” 

“ Assuredly, then, it was something worse, in old Czsar’s 
likeness !’’ said the other adventurer. 

“Be it as God wills,” answered the clergyman. “See! 
my strength, though it be much decayed, hath sufficient to 
open this heavy door. Let us enter, and pass up the stair- 
case. 

Here occurred a singular exemplification of the dreamy 
state of a very old man’s mind. As they ascended the wide 
flight of stairs, the aged clergyman appeared to move with 
caution, occasionally standing aside, and oftener bending his 
head, as it were in salutation, thus practicing all the gestures 
of one who makes his way through a throng. Reaching the 
head of the staircase, he looked around, with sad and solemn 
benignity, laid aside his staff, bared his hoary locks, and was 
evidently on the point of commencing a prayer. 

“ Reverend Sir,” said his attendant, who conceived this a 
very suitable prelude to their further search, “ would it not 
be well, that the people join with us in prayer?” 

“ Well-a-day !” cried the old clergyman, staring strangely 
around him. ‘ Art thou here with me, and none other? Ver- 
ily, past times were present to me, and I deemed that I was 
to make a funeral prayer, as many a time heretofore, from the 
head of this staircase. Of atruth, I saw the shades of many 
that are gone. Yea, I have prayed at their burials, one after 
another, and the ‘ Old Maid in the Winding-Sheet’ has seen 
them to their graves!” 

Being now moro thoroughly awake to their present pur- 
pose, he took his staff, and struck forcibly on the floor, till 
there came an echo from each deserted chamber, but nomenial, 
to answer their summons. They therefore walked along the 
passage, and again paused, opposite to the great front window, 
through which was seen the crowd, in the shadow and partial 
moonlight of the street beneath. On their right hand, was 
the open door of a chamber, and a closed one on their left. 
The clergyman pointed his eane to the carved oak pannel of 
latter. 

“ Within that chamber,” observed he, ‘a whole life-time 
since, did I sit by the death-bed of a goodly young man, who, 
being now at the last gasp” — 

Apparently, there was some powerful excitement in the 
ideas which had now flashed across his mind. He snatched 
the torch from his companion’s hand, and threw open the door 
with such sndden violence, that the flame was extinguished, 
leaving them no other light than the moonbeams, which fell 
through two windows into the spacious chamber. It was suf- 
ficient to discover all that could be known. Ina high-backed, 
oaken arm-chair, upright, with her hands clasped across her 
breast, and her head thrown back, sat the ‘Old Maid in the 
Winding-Sheet.’ The stately dame had fallen on her knees, 
with her forehead on the holy knees of the Old Maid, one 
hand on the floor, and the other pressed convulsively against 
her heart. It clutched a lock of hair, once sable, now dis- 
colored with a greenish mould. As the priest and the lay- 
man advanced into the chamber, the Old Maid’s features as- 
sumed such a semblance of shifting expression, that they 








man beheld his own terror painted in the faces of all the rest. 
“¢ What an awful thing is this!” cried they. 


A shriek, too fearfully distinet fur doubt, had been heard | 
within the mansion, breaking forth suddenly, and succeeded | 


by a deep stillness, as if u heart had burst in giving it utter- 
ance. The people knew not whether to fly from the very 
sight of the house, or to rush trembling in, and search: out the 
strange mystery. Amid their confusion and affright, they were 
somewhat fe-assured by the appearance of their clergyman, a 
venerable patriarch, and equally a saint, who had taught them 
and their fathers the way to Heaven, for more than the space 
of an ordinary life-time. He was a reverend figure, with long, 
white hair upon his shoulders, a white beard upon his breast, 
and a back so bent over his staff, that he seemed to be look- 
ing downward, continually, as if to choose a proper grave for 
his weary frame. It was some time, before the good old man, 
being deaf, and of impaired intellect, could be made to com- 
prehend such portions of the affair, as were comprchensible 
at all. But, when possessed of the facts, his energies assum- 
ed unexpected vigor. 


“Verily,” said the old gentleman, “it will be fitting that I 
enter the mansion-house of the worthy Col. Fenwicke, lest 
any harm should have befallen that true Christian woman, 
whom ye call the-*Old Maid in the Winding-Sheet.’” 

Behold, then, the venerable clergyman ascending the s 
of the mansion, with a torch-bearer behind him. It was 








trusted to hear the whole mystery explained by a single word. 
But it was only the shadow of a tattered curtain, waving be- 
twixt the dead face and the moonlight. 

“ Both dead!” said the venerable man. ‘ Then who shall 
divulge the secret? Methinks it glimmers to-and-fro in my 
mind, like the light and shadow across the Old Maid’s face. 
And now, ’tis gone!” 


THE CRAYON PAPERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

Str: I have observed that as a man advances in life, he is 
subject to a kind of plethora of the mind, doubtless occasion- 
ed by the vast accumulation of wisdom and experience upon 
the brain. Hence he is apt to become narrative and admon- 
itory, that is to say, fond of telling long stories, and of doling 
out advice, to the smail prefit and great annoyance of his 
friends. As I have a great horror of becoming the oracle, or, 
more technically speaking, the ‘ bore,’ of the domestic circle, 
and would much rather bestow my wisdom and tediousness 
upon the world at large, I have always sought to ease off this 
surcharge of the intellect by means of my pen, and hence have 
inflicted divera gossiping volumes upon the patience of the 
public. I am tired, however, of writing volumes; they do not 
afford exactly the relief I require; there is too much prepara- 
tion, arrangement, and parade, in this set form of coming be- 
fore the public. I am growing too indolent and unambitious 
for any thing that requires labor or display. I have thought, 
therefore, of securing to myself a snug corner in some periodi- 
cal work, where I might, as it were, lell at my ease in my 
elbow chair, and chat sociably with the public, as with an old 
friend, on any chance subject that might pop into my brain. 

In looking around, for this purpose, upon the various excel- 
lent periodicals with which our country abounds, my eye was 
struck by the title of yo! —‘ The Knickerbocker.’ My 
heart leaped at the si 

Diepricnu Knsicke KER, Sir, was one of my earliest 


ciated a of the pleasantest scenes of my youthful days. 
To explain this, and to show how I came into possession of 
sundry of his posthumous works, which I have from time to 
time given to the world, permit me to relate a few particulars 
of our eatly intercourse. I give them with the more confid+ 
ence, as I know the interest you take in that departed worthy, 
whose name and effigy are stamped upon your title-page, and 
as they will be found important to the better understanding 
and relishing divers communications I may have to make toyou. 
My first acquaintance with that great and good man, for 
such I may venture to call him, now that the lapse of some 
thirty years has shrouded his name with venerable antiquity, 
and the popular voice has elevated him to the rank of classic 
historians of yore, my first acquaintance with him was formed 
on the banks of the Hudson, not far from the wizard region 
of Sleepy Hollow. He had come there in the course of his 
researches among the Dutch neighborhoods for materials for 
his immortal history. For this purpose, he was ransacking 
the archives of one of the most ancient and historical mansions 
in the country. It was a lowly edifice, built in the time of 
the Dutch dynasty, and stood on a green bank, overshadowed 
by trees, from which it peeped forth upon the Great Tappan 
Zce, so famous among early Dutch navigators. A bright pure 
spring welled up at the foot of the green bank; a wild brook 
came babbling down a neighboring ravine, and threw itself 
into a little woody cove, in front of the mansion. It was in- 
deed as quiet and sheltered a nook as the heart of man could 
require, in which to take refuge from the cares and troubles 
of the world; and as such, it had been chosen in old times, 
by Wolfert Acker, one of the privy councillors of the renown- 
ed Peter Stuyvesant. 

This worthy but ill-starred man had led a weary and wor- 
ried life throughout the stormy reign of the chivalric Peter, 
being one of those unlucky wights with whom the world is 
ever at variance, and who are kept in a continual fume and 
fret, by the wickedness of mankind. At the time of the sub- 
jagation of the province by the English, he retired hither in 
high dudgeon; with the bitter determination tu bury himself 
from the world, and live here in peace and quiciness for the 
remainder of his days. In token of this fixed resolution, he 
inscribed over his door the favorite Dutch motto, ‘Lust in 
Rust,’ (pleasure in repose.) The mansion was thence called 
‘Wolfert’s Rust’—Wolfert’s Rest; but in process of time, 
the name was vitiated into Wolfert’s Roost, probably from its 
quaint cock-left look, or from its having a weather-cock perch- 
edon every gable. This name it continued to bear, long after 
the unlucky Wolfert was driven forth once more upon a wrang- 
ling world, by the tongue of a termagant wife; for it passed 
into a proverb through the neighborhood, and has been handed 
down by tradition, that the cock of the Roost was the most 
hen-pecked bird in the country. 

. This primitive and historical mansion has since passed 
through many changes and trials, which it may be my lot 
hereafter to notice. At the time of the sojourn of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, it was in possession of the gallant family of 
the Van Tassels, who have figured so conspicuously in his 
writings. What appears to have given it peculiar value, in 
his eyes, was the rich treasury of historical facts here secretly 
hoarded up, like buried gold; for it is said that Wolfert Acker, 
when he retreated from New Amsterdam, carried off with him 
many of the records and journals of the province, pertaining 
to the Dutch dynoghy i swearing that they should never fall 
into the hands of English. These, like the lost books of 
Livy, had baffled the research of former historians; but these 





did I find the indefatigable Diedrich dilligently deciphering. 
He was already a sage in years and experience, I but an idle 
stripling; yet he did not despise my youth and ignorance, but 
took me kindly by the hand, and led me gently into those 
paths of local and traditional lore which he was so fond of ex 
ploring. I sat with him in his little chamber at the Roost, 
and watched the antiquarian patience and perseverance with 
which he deciphered those venerable Dutch documents, worse 
than Herculanean manuscripts. I sat with him by the spring,’ 
at the foot of the green bank, and listened te his heroic tales 
about the worthies of the olden time, the paladins of New Ane 
sterdam. I accompanied him in his legendary rescarches 
about Tarry-town and Sing-Sing, and explored with him the 
spell-bound recesses of Sleepy Hollow. I was present a 
many of his conferences with the good old Dutch burghe 
and their wives, from whom he derived many of those m 
velous facts not laid down in books or records, and which gi 
such superior value and authenticity to his history, over 
others that have been written concerning the New Nethe: 
lands. 

But let me check my proneness to dilate upon this favo 
ite theme; I may recur to it hereafter. Suffice it to say, th 
intimacy thus formed, continued for a considerable time ; 
in company with the worthy Diedrich, 1 visited many of 
places celebrated — pen. The currents of our lives 
length diverged. He remained at home to complete h 
mighty work, while a vagrant fancy led me to wander abo 
the world. Many, many years clapsed before I returned 
the parent soil. In the interim, the venerable historian 
the New Netherlands had been gathered to his fathers but b 
name had risen to renown. His native city, that city in whic 
he so much delighted, had decreed all manner of costly ho 
ors to his memory. I found his effigy imprinted upon ne 











and most valued friends, and the recollection of him is asso- 





year cakes, and devoured with eager relish by holiday urch i. 
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gacimple, quiet, majestic, epic flow; ever straight forward. 


‘work, to hold occasional discourse from my retreat, with the 
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“SELECTED LITERATURE. 7 
ins; a great oyster-house bore the name of ‘ Knickerbocker whad@have seen, heard, felt, and thought, through the course |] f-om our -humer. ‘We laughing with the facetious 
Hall ;’ and I narrowly escaped the pleasuge of being run over of a variéd. and rambling life, and some lucubrations, that have ue, —_ into his dean re 
by a Knickerbocker omnibus. ‘ long been ezcumbering my lio; together fit divers He cases that ought to excite our 


Proud of having associated with a man who had cchigod 
such greatness, I now recalled our early intimacy. witl - 
fold pleasure, and sought to revisit the scenes we had n 
together. The most important of these was the mansion of 
the Van Tassels, the Roost of the unfortunate Wolfert. Time, 
which changes all things, is but slow in its operations upona 
Dutchman's dwelling. I found the venerable and quaint lit- 
tle edifice much as I had seen it during the sojourn of Diedrich. 
There stood his elbow chair in the corner of the room he had 
occupied; the old-fashioned Dutch writing desk at which he 
had pored over the chronicles of the Manhattoes; there was 
the old wooden chest, with the archives left by Wolfert Acker, 
many of which, however, had been fired off as wadding from 
the long duck gun of the Van Tassels. The scene around the 
mansion was still the same; the green bank; the spring be- 
side which I had listened to the legendary narratives of 
historian; the wild brook babbling down to the woody cove, 
and the overshadowing locust trees, half shutting out the pros- 
pect of the Great Tappan Zee. 

As I looked round upon the scene, my heart yearned at the 
recollection of my departed friend, and I wistfully eyed the 
mansion which he had inhabited, and which was fast mould- 
ering to decay. ‘The thought struck me to arrest the deso- 
lating hand of Time; to rescue the historic pile from utter 
ruin, and to make it the closing scene of my wanderings; a 
quiet home, where I might enjoy * lust in rust’ for the remain- 
der of my days. It is true, the fate of the unlucky Wolfert 
passed across my mind; but I consoled myself with the refiec- 
tion that I was a bachelor, and that I had no termagant wife 
to dispute the sovereignty of the Roost with me. 

1 have become possessor of the Roost! I have repaired and 
renovated it with religious care, in the genuine Dutch style, 
and have adorned and illustrated it with sundry reliques of 
the glorious days of the New Netherlands. A venerable 
weather-cock, of portly Dutch dimensions, which once battled 
with the wind on the top of the Stadt-House of New Amster- 
dam, in the time ef Peter Stuyvesant, now erects its crest on 
the gable end of my editice; a gilded horse, in full gallop, once 
the weather-cock of the great Vande Heyden Palace of Al- 
bany, now glitters in the sunshine, and veers with the breeze, 
on the peaked turret over my portal; my sanctum sanctorum 
is the chamber once honored by the illustrious Diedrich, and 
it is from his elbow chair, and his identical old Dutch writing- 
desk, that I pen this rambling epistle. 

Here then, have I set up my rest, surrounded by the recol- 


lections of early days, and the mementos of the hfSstorian of) — 


the Manhattoes, with that glorious. river before me, which 
flows with such majesty through his works, and which has 
ever been to me a river of delight. be A 
I thank God I was born on the banks of the Hud§o * 
think it an invaluable advantage to be born and brought Pin 
the neighborhood of some grand and noble object in nature ; 
a river, a lake, ora mountain. We make a friendship with 
it, we in a manner ally ourselves to it for life. It remains an 
object of our pride and affections, a rallying point, to call us 
home after all our wanderings. ‘ The things which we have 
learned in our childhood,’ says an old writer, ‘grow up with 
our soul, and unite themselves to it.’ So it is with the scenes 
among which we have passed our early days; they influence 
the whole course of our thoughts and feelings ; and I fancy I 
can trace much of what is good and pleasant in my own heter- 
ogeneous compound, to my early companionship with this 
glorious river. In the warmth of my youthful enthusiasm, I 
used to clothe it with moral attributes, and almost to give it a 
soul. I admired its frank, bold, honest character; its noble 
sincerity and perfect truth. Here was no specious, smiling 
surface, covering the dangerovs sand-bar or perfidious rock ; 
but a stream deep as it was broad, and bearing with honora- 
ble faith the bark that trusted to its waves. I gloried in its 


Once, indeed, it turns aside for a moment, forced from its 
course by opposing mountains, but it struggles bravely through 
them, and immediately resumes its straight forward mareh. 
Behold, thought I, an emblem of a good man’s course through 
life ; ever simple, open, and direct; or if, overpowered by ad- 
verse circumstances, he deviate into error, it is but moment- 
ary; he soon recovers his onward and honorable career, and 
continues it to the end of his pilgrimage. 

Excuse this raphsody, into which I have been betrayed by 
a revival of early feelings. The Hudson is, in a manner, my 
first and last love; and after all my wanderings, and seeming 
infidelities, I return to it with a heart-felt preference over all 
the other rivers in the world. I seem to catch new life, as 1 
bathe in its ample billows, and inhale the pure breezes of its 
hills. It is true, the romance of youth is past, that once 
spread illusions over every scene. I can no longer picture an 
Arcadia in every green valley; nora fairy land among the 
distant mountains; nor a peerless beauty in every villa gleam- 
ing among the trees; but though the illusions of youth have 
faded from the landscape, the recollections of departed years 
and departed pleasures shed over it the mellow charm of even- 
ing sunshine. 


Permit me then, Mr. Editor, through the medium of your 


reminiscences of the venerable historian of the N ether- 
lands, that may not be unacceptable to those who have taken 
an interest in his wgitings and are desirous of any thing that 
may cast a light upon ourearly history. Let your read- 
ers rest assured of one thing, that, though retired from the 
world, I am not disgusted with it; and that if, in my commun- 
ings with it, I do not prove very wise, I trust I shall at least 
prove very good-natured, Which is all at present, from 
Yours, etc. GeorrRey Crayon. 


THE NIGHT-MARE. 
BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
Almahaya.—SisTER spirit, tell me where 
Left you heowdie Lady fair, 
Whom the star that rul’d her birth 
Gave to thee, to guard on eaith? 
Zelican.—I saw her, as L left my dell 
To swing the tongue of yonder bell, 
By me pass on the Twilight’s steed— 
The pale-grey steed, that loves to feed 
On toad-stools black in swamps that grow, 
And the feathers that fall from the moulting @row. 
Alma.—She went not alone so late, I trow ? 
Zel.— Nay, not so, for by her side 
A green-ey’d Owl, as page, did ride. 
Alma.—And whither goes she, squired so ? 
Zel.— To yon church-yard I saw her go. 
Alma.—But what, I pray thee, does she there ? 
Zel.— She goes to comb and curl her hair, 
And scent it with the midnight dew 
That drips from yonder mourning yew. 
Alma.—Look !—I see her through the gloom, 
Making her toilet on a tomb. 
I know her errand. Ng ’tis clear 
She trims ber smiles and‘tris her hair 
” in ‘tite_m@bnless, starigss air, 
o mect the Fiend that ie 
By day concegl’d in a cyld mincg pie. 
I know the Fiend; I’ve seen hfyes 
Gleaming through those fatal pies ; 
Those pies that each at night become 
A new-made grave—when, dark and dumb, 
The Fierd steps out to the Lady fair, 
To ride by her side through the startled air, 
Ou his redthoof’d, blue-ey'd, black Night-Mare. 
Zel.— Hush, goed sister—hist, I pray— 
Sure I heard his Night-Mare neigh. 
Alma.—Oh, haste thee then your charge to save— 


, ¢ gis the Fiend hi er grav _t 
ike lure above the.toiubs; 
Now t 


of his snorting mareg 







blu 

Like charnel fires upon us glare : 

She pay the ground—but hark! that groan! 
y 


Zel.—’T is only a kick she gave to a bone: 
I’ve heard a skull thus near her moan. 
Alma.—But, listen again— . 
Zel. *T is the laugh of despair; 
For the Fiend is now with the Lady fair. 
And—see! they mount on the flashing air. 
Alma.—If I had flesh, ’t would creep at this. 
What’s that 7—dost hear ? 





Zel. ’T is the adder’s hiss 
In the jaws of a toad that squats by the yew? 
I’ve seen it so feed till it upward grew 
To the size of a church. 

Alma. It grows so now! 
And the vane on the steeple—see—brushes its brow. 
But—mercy upon us! oh, hear how it roars! 
Like ten thousand thunders— 

Zel. . The toad only snores, 
After supping, good sister. 

Alma. But, see that sight! 


Like a spark struck out from the solid night, 
Down through the darkness comes a star— 
Feel you not its fearful jar ?7— 
*T is tumbling upon us !—and with it the mare 
But not her own rider—'t is thy Lady fair— 
* Now clinging for life to her shaggy mane. 
Oh, save her, dear sister!—she touches again 
The earth—and—oh, horrible ! how the earth shakes! 
Zel.— Sweet sister, no more.—She is sav’d—she awakes. 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 

[A writer in the last Blackwood’s Magazine has an excel- 
lent essay on the spirit of the age, and its tendencies to heart- 
lessness, under the title of “Reflections on Punch—[the 
puppet-show ]—Morals and Manners.” We make room for 
some striking extracts. ] 

* * * * Real morality is a sort of neutral 
present tacitly abandoned, until the new sets 
be properly located by our new high commi 













busy world I have abandoned. I have much to say about 





then, there is great confusign of things and 

not be expected, we should Be so shocked as 

we used to be at either. geod-nature is sadly suffering 
+ 


_ 


better sympathies. — thus we ad 
tue: we excusé our lack of charities, by turning into ri 

those that should be the objects of thew. You will pe 
scrutinize with his glass his father’s friend, now old and poor 
and not seeing under the shabby coat the heart of worth and 
perhaps of extreme suffering, shall coldly pronounce, as he 
thinks wittily, the slang, that the old gen is a little 
‘seedy.’ There is an assumption of heartlessness in this 
‘humor’ that, it is to be hoped, for the honor of human na- 
ture, has not a corresponding reality within. But kind feel- 
ings grow kinder by cultivation, and cold feelings become 
quite benumbed, and benumbing all that comes in contact 
with them, by being ever kept in this brilliant ice. Brilliant 
indeed !—it is paying ita compliment it littledeserves. Those 
whe early in life are ashamed to show feelings, are soon 
ashamed to have them, take the lesson they are taught, and 
first talk themselves and soun act themselves out of them. I 
have been quite astonished at the tone and language in which 
I have of late years heard young persons speak of their pa- 
rents. Reverence is gone. The spendthrift son, and the 
cheated old father of the Roman stage, are coming up again, 
emerging stronger than ever into real Jife. Brothers and sis- 
ters are ‘bores.’ A gentleman not long since told me that 
he had to entertain a youth just returned from Eton. He asked 
him if he had any brothers and sisters. He “ delieved there 
was achap at home.” Now, is it possible that this affecta- 
tion, even if for the present it be affectation only, should not 





engender cold-blooded selfishness? A youth, such as I have 
described, has been evidently under a deteriorating system 
of artificial education. I speak of education as not of books 
only: every thing is education that is said or done by or be- 
fore the young. He will read slang, and think himself suffi- 
ciently learned; he will talk slang, and think himself a wit; 
he will grimace it, and pronounce himself a gentleman; he 
will look it, and fancy himself independent. He will put it 
on him with his very clothes, will eat it, drink adil 


oke it, 
sleep upon it, and wake upon it, till he is little an 
ape, with worse feelings than an ape—and an ape be 


to the end of his life—for even his walking upright - 
cial, and not as nature intended he should. 

I said that, were I a woman in the lower ranks of life, I 
would make a mob, and drive Punch out of the streets—were 
I a woman at all, I would move my whole sex against the 
heartless gay, the jovial profligate. Their existence in so- 
ciety is a dishonor to their own sex, and an insult to the other. 
The age of chivalry was the golden age of virtuous sentiment 
in comparison with the cold, calculating age that is coming or 
well-nigh come upon us. ‘Time was when our youth at least 
were generous, and by an innate virtue, the remains of a bet- 
ter instinct, felt respect for woman as woman, and acknow- 





|| ledged without shame the chain that bound them to do her 


| service. They owed allegiance to the sex as champions of 
| virtue; and the more tender were their sentiments, they were 
|the more manly. The general casts of their minds were—as 
| happily the poet of a romantic age describes his own— 
“Naught is there under Heaven's wide hollowness 
That moves more dear compassion in my mind, 
Than Beauty brought t uaworthy wretchedness 
By Enuvy’s frowns or Fortune’s freaks unkind.— 
| I, whether lately through her beauty blind, 
Or through allegiance, and fast fealty, 
Which I do owe unto all wemankind, 
Feel my heart pierced with so great agony, 

When such I see, that all for pityI could die!" Spenser. 
These are beautiful lines—but who will now-a-days read and 
| acknowledge them? Nine young men out of every ten one 
| meets with would not fer a trifle read them and own their 
| virtue before each other. Our modern poets of ‘ the fashion * 
| have not dared to treat of love as love should be treated of 
and felt, but have given its name, to cover the deceit, to a 
silly fancy, and have sought out beauty in an Eastern harem, 
as if they were incapable of conceiving the real, the noble, 
and ennobling passion, that ever brings with it into the mind 
it enters, tenderness, generosity, courage—lifting, raising hu- 
man character, and illuminating it with almost angelic bright- 
ness. We see little indeed of this now. And what do we 
|see in its stead? Take the following dialogue, which took 
| place a short time since in my presence—A. and B,, two 
youths, seep womty one. Oxford term over. 

A. “ Well, B., glad to see you. Stay long in town?” 
| B. “No—I’m off to-morrow. Going to hunt in——shire 
—then go for pheasant-shooting to Hall—Sir P. P.’s— 
good fellow—gives capital feeds.” 
A. “I only stay here a week just to see the fun, and am 
off. Brighton.’ 
. “For Brighton, are you !—why, Gee ighaway has 
“Tool a fellow is 


gone there: quiz him out of his love. The 
A. “ What! is he going to be married first, and Sepernel 
two 


| 








deucedly taken with some girl there.” 


after? or japanned first ied next? or take 
black jobs at once?” 
Here both laughed heartily. 
B. “No, n ‘s not so bad as that! Ldo n’t think he's 


shall || going to marry the girl: he is n’t quite such a fool as that.” 


A. “« Well, perhape we shall see you taken in one of these 











B. “No objection, if you can tell me of a good speo—not 
less than twenty thousend.”’ 
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A. “I suppose you’ll take a ‘ Byron Beauty’ with fifteen ?” 

B. I think I should go too cheap; and one must n’t un- 
derrate one’s self.” 

And so away they walked, and away I walked—they in their 
conceit, I in disgust. Are these men?—thought I—were 
ow ‘of woman born’? Have they sisters? Sisters—oh no 
—that must be impossible. They might have slandered their 
mothers; but the words “taken in‘’ could not have come 
from one who had sisters to love and to protect. They could 
not have been quietly and unblushingly heard by one who had 
a sister whose pure character was dear to him. Indignation 
at the suspicion implied, that his sister could “ take in” any 
one, would have roused in tho brother the little remnant of 
the dormant man within him. And if the being blessed with 
a sister only, lovely as the title is, and as the bond is, that 
name confers, shall it be asked if either of them love even 
one dearer than sister? It is impossible! The thought is 
profanation. If half of our modern young men were choked 
in some of their “‘deuced good feeds,” and the world left to 
be peopled by the other half, the ensuing generation would 
not inherit tos much goodness. Our modern young gentle- 
men are but ill plants, grow like cucumbers, more to belly 
than head, and have but little pips for hearts. It was quite 
different in my younger days. Who would believe it now? 
but we were certainly in some way gifted then. We saw 
angels; and now one scarcely even hears of them. It was 
an angel-seeing age; I myself have seen many. I first began 

to see them about seventeen years of age, and that was in the | 
year——but no, there is no occasion to mencion the year: the | 
angels might not like again to visit me, if I did—and I still 
live in hope. I cannot exactly say how many I saw before I 
was twenty, but they all struck me as having very beautiful 
hair—their eyes were heavenly ; but if the first sight was en- 
chanting, the first touch of the little finger of one thrilled me 
all over, and then I knew and felt it was an angel. What is 
extraordinary is, that I have seen them of all ages, and up to 
a certain point they seemed to advance in age as I did, and 
after that to grow somewhat younger. I have scen them in 
pe in villages, in the country, in theatres, at 
con in churches, and chapels; and some few, some very 
few, at balls, private and public; yet at balls I have seen 
many that at the first glance had an angel look, particularly 
those in ceculean blue, as they stood up in those days in the 
long contra-dance, but their mothers mostly sat behind them, 
and seemed to disenchant them by resemblance, and you 
could then sce right through the seeming angels to their mo- 
thers in perspective. Those were happy days: sorry am I 
to say I have not seen one for some years—sorry, and ashamed 
too—for were I worthy, they would sometimes give a glimpse 
of Sak poses, Their persons—it was not then the least 
extraordinary thing that we angel-seers could read their minds 
—and it was the very first conception we ever had of the won- 
derful power of all the virtues united—united in one angelic | 
form—not one left out. The sight did infinite good to the | 
youth of that generation; that angels of the very same kind 
still walk the earth cannot be doubted, but the gift of discern- 
ing them is removed. : 

* * * T po not wonder that men of sense have ever—(and 
men of sense are alone worthy of their regard )—almost adored 
the sex. Consider for a moment what wonderful endowments | 
they must necessarily have—what gifts of nature, to conduct | 
themselves as they do. They must have, as the wise Medca 





| 











says, a sort of witchcraft about them—and yet a strange witch- 
craft, for they cannot divine, she asserts, into whose house | 
and home they shall walk, nor whether they shall meet with | 


' 


speak to a degenerate race, let me say your love—oi love; 
that is the love of us who have been angel-seers, is quite a 
differe: ing. Women do not always know this, but there 
really i other love worth their having. They do not know 
it.. Many a time have I seen them turn away from ene of us, 
who would have even died for them if necessary, and have 
bound ourselves to do so in unalterable verse. Yes, I have 
seen them turn from one of us, under the fascinations of a 
pert, prating, empty-headed coxcomb, with no more feeling 
than his buttons—a grinning, teeth-showing coxcomh, incapa- 
ble, utterly, of loving any but himself—who could twist, and 
turn, and waltz, and look impudent, which the sweet inno- 
cents could not perceive nor understand. And then the cox- 
comb would turn away, and say to another coxcomb—*“ Dev- 
ilish fine girl that; I've been making an impression, I con- 
ceive, but don’t intend to go too far, and be trapped—not to 
be trapped, hey!” Oh, this insufferable state of things! 
When the one who would have been the real true and good 
lover, suitor, husband, and father, for lack of grace in these 
minor accomplishments, either dies a bachelor, or, in roman- 
tic despair of any better angel, marries, late in life, ‘ Mary, 
the Maid of the Inn.’ Let me give this one friendly hint to 
the dearest sex:—Do let the scholar, the gentleman, the man 
of sense, if he be not irreconcilably ugly, have a fair hearing. 
You will find such your best and truest worshiper. He will 
not saunter listlessly up to you, nor run, nor jump, nor skip 
up to you, grinning, and roaring his loud inanities of thought; 
he will not be voluble in slang to you, for that is the language 
in which he has not been a candidate for honors; he will not 
send you presents of jewelry for which he does not pay, be- 
cause he is a man of principle; he will not deceive you in 
any way, much less in flatteries, because Nature moulded his 
lips for truth; they are, therefore, rather of a manly shape, 
which you will quite Icve when you know their character, 
than of that versatile and changeable grimace, which, when 
you do understand, you will no more like than you do the un- 
natural evolutions of tumbleg—but alike the effects of early 
distortions from the original stamp of truthe And, when such 
a one does utter sweet thipgs to Saeed sweet !—sthey will 
not come from a mough tainted with cigar. His soft and pure 
breathings will needy fummigation—they will have a natural 
enchantment. You*will be spared the incense of tobacco-- 
the odious incense of a lying breath—the insult of tobacco. 
Were I a woman, I would rather be a widow and wear weeds, 
such as might become a widow, than admit a filthy fellow to 
blow his weed into my nostrils. But oh! I am raving like an 
impatient, ill-conditioned man, and showing how unfit we are 
for conversion into women. They have patience—can endure 
that and a great deal more. DoI forget Griselda—patient 
Griselda! Every woman is a ‘patient Griselda’ who has a 
smoking husband. It must be the poison of that noxious weed 


that lras pinghed in, d.to such i 7 
see them, sie of Pp ma 
Half of them are dwindling fast in, do nipt, cast off, 


smoking awaftheir own epitaphs—‘ Fudets ef umbra su:nus’ 
—we are but smoke and shadow. 

Whoshows disrespect to woman-hind insults his own moth- 
er; who shows disrespect to age, offers his own person for 
scorn to shoot at, at twenty paces. For to that age is he pro- 
gressing, and some twent¥ paces will bring him to the point. 
Yet, is such disrespecttoo common. It is a mark of a selfish 
heart and a mean mind. Whence comes it, and to what de- 
gradation is it to lead? We never shall go on as we ought to 


| dos until there be in our manners and feelings an infusion of 


the spirit of chivalric days. Men were then brave and gentle 


bad or good husbands; and yet they must, and they de, adapt | that could neither write nor read. And now we read and 


themselves to all the ways, whims, and vagaries of their hus- || write ourselves out of all that is good. ‘There never can be a || 


bands, and, oftentimes, of all their husbands’ relations. They | 
are called upon to aet in a thousand capacities which they | 
never dreamed of; they have too often to unlearn courtship, 
and to learn hard duties. To serve, literally, in every grade | 
of life, and in every situation—the treasury, the nursery, and 
even the pantry— 

“The Queen of Hearts put by those tarts,” 


and the kitchen, for she made them. They are required to 


have at ready command real smiles for home, and artificial | > Thi i hee Mae Xe , 
|| temper. ings that are not quite Tf tint ves, 


good-humor for company; tears are their own, and almost all 
they can call their own—their power and their privilege. In 
higher life they must be content with a thousand friends at 
home, instead of one husband, who is at his club; in low life, 
with a sorry cinder and lonely fire, and a sickly infant, for the 
sot of a husband is at the pot-house. All these capabilities 
and superhuman powers are expected of women; and, happy 
as the state of wedded life must be in general, or must at 





| 


a better time to commence a change. Have we not a young 
Queen? A more ‘ Glorious Gloriana.’ So even in our homes 
let the empire of woman-kind be restored—fully restored. 
That elegant and amiable dominion will demand our delicate 
attentions which will grace us like reflected beauty, ever per- 
haps the best beauty. The habit of pleasing is ever rewarded 
by the habit of being pleased. Where there is a due defer- 
ence to the sex, and a romantic caution not to offend, of how 
little consequence will be a few discrepancies of taste and 








will be gilded over with agreeability. I have seen the happy 

effects of pursuing the deferential system. I knew a gentle- 
| man much given to study and reflection—there was a charm 
to him in silence. But he was wedded to one who knew it 
inot. He was the most polite listener, even when what he 
| heard was not to his own praise. He neither could ner would 
see a fault in the wife of his bosom, and though her incessant 


times have been, though now deteriorating, who can doubt i speech was a sad interruption to him for years, and perhaps 
that women have had, and have, all these duties to perform, || deprived the world of valuable inventions, so far from com- 


and that they do perform them with patience, with every vir-| 


I 


' plaining of or to her, he rather called himself to task for feel- 


tue—in one name, with love! Tuke the best man the world|, ™g it an annoyance. Now, one of the brute-school would 
ever saw, and were it possible, convert him into a woman, | have plainly said, “‘ My dear madam, your talk is a great 


and let him retain his own inward character, and he would || bore, 


be nothing—worse than nothing Then how would the femi- 
nine virtues and graces shine, &s seen by the side of this de- 
fective creature! The man-woman couldn’t go through a 
day with patience, nor without discomfiture and disgrace. As 
to nursing his sick children, he would whip them, and forget 
to pe them to bed. No—the sex must pear all our pains, 
and we inflict upon them all the penalties too. They bear 
all—the least we can give them is cur love. Our love—if I 








and perhaps used stillcoarserlanguage. Nothe. He 
bore it smilingly for years, rather than endure the cruelty of 
making her aware of it; and atlast, most happily invented an 
instrument which secured enjoyment to both. It was made 
of wire, and passed over the head, reaching on either side to 


each,ear, the wire was ingeniously turned inwards, and 
formed at time a coil, which was thickly padded, 
and pressed i 





the ears; were, in fact, ear-dampers. 
The wire was so slight as not oebviitie under the hair, and 


s 


o 


so likewise by a little arrangement the dampers themselves 
were concealed. .He told me he had worn them for years, 
that he could thigif and reflect with perfect security, without 
interruption, merely occasionaly bowing his head politely as 
in assent to what in reality he did not hear; and his dear talk- 
ative wife spoke in raptures of his sweetness of temper, for 
he never contradicted her. I have described the instrument 
that it might be useful in cases of domestic discord. * * * 


Important Discovery.—Few persons of any observation 
have failed to remark the wonderful rapidity with which one 
invention follows another, in the present day. Scarcely a 
month passes in which we are not struck with surprise at 
some astonishing discovery in art or science. Twenty years 
past have done more than the hundred years that went be- 
fore; the last five years more than the preceding twenty— 
and who can tell what the next fifty years may develope? 

We were led to these brief thoughts by noting the follow- 

; ing in one of the newspapers of the day: 
‘““M. Daguerre, at Paris, has effected all that painting or 
| printing can achieve, by means ef a camera obscura, passing 
‘a light upon a metallic surface, covered with a black compo- 
‘sition. ‘Itis upon this black surface that the solar rays draw 
_in white, more or less pure, all the ebjects upon which the 
object-glass (lentille) is directed. The shades from white to 
‘black are given by the combinations of light and shadow. 
|The drawing finished, and it is done in a few minutes, a 
| slight preserving varnish is passed over it, and the image re- 
| mains inattackable by the action of the air or of light. The 
\intensity of the light is of great importance in the apparatus 
|of M. Daguerre, for M. Biott assures us that the same ob- 
|jects, drawn at eight o’clock, at noon, and four o'clock, pre- 
:sent such differences, that it may be judged at what time of 
|the day the operation took place.’ M. Arago, the celebrated 
‘astronomer, also speaks in the highest terms of it: ‘The 
|operation of M. Daguerre a good deal resembles engraving 
|after the black manner.’ The colors are not reproduced, says 
|M. Arago; objects are only represented by the combinations 
| of light and of shade; but the precision is beyond any thing 
‘that can be expressed. It is so correct that the design may 
| be examined with a microscope, and the details lose nothing 
of their astonishing neatness. With regard to the exactness 
of the proportions, it is mathematical. This instrument has 
_decided the important fact that the moon’s rays have action 
,on the surface of the earth by their light and heat. They 
| produced, when concentrated, a large white spot on the black 
| surface. 


Anotuer Discovery.—A Mr. Kollman, at London, is 
jexhibiting models of a new and patented locomotive, which 
| will ascend any acclivity, and move on any curve, do away 
| with tunnels, &c. 

| * s various and speedy evolutions upon a model 
+raijay, formed in the shape of the figure 8, which demon- 
3 s practically its capability of moving round a circle of 
| fourteen feet radius, besides its wonderful power of ascend- 
ing a hill of one mile in fourteen acclivity. This revolution 
is effected by an additional fore-wheel on either side, of a 
| smaller diameter, and concentric with the large driving-wheel, 
|the tire of which is roughened to give it the necessary hold 
| on the surface of the rail, which is elevated at the commence- 
|ment of the acclivity, so as for the smaller wheel to act upon 
‘it; being also just sufficiently elevated to raise the larger 
| wheel from the line of rail on which it previously acted.” 








A Scene at THE Battie or THE Bap Axe.—When our 
troops charged the enemy in their defiles near the bank of the 
Mississippi, men, women and children were seen mixed to- 
|gether in such a manner as to render it difficult to kill one 
jand save the other. A young squaw of about 19 stood in the 
| grass at a short distance from our line, holding her little girl 

in her arms about four years old. While thus standing appa- 
jrently unconcerned, a ball struck the right arm of the child 
|above the elbow, shattered the bone, and passed into th 
breast of the young mother, which instantly struck her to t 
ground. Shé fell upon the child and confined it to the ground 
jalso. During the whole battle this babe was heard to groan 
and call for relief, but none had time to afford it. When, 
| however, the Indians had retreated from that spot, and the 
battle had nearly subsided, Lieutenant Anderson, of the 
United States Army, went to the spot and took from under 
the dead mother the wounded daughter, and brought it to 
the place we had selected for surgical aid. It was soon as- 
certained that it must come off; and the operation was 

| formed without drawing a tear or a shriek. The child was 
eating a piece of hard biscuit during the operation. It was 
|brought to Prairie du Chien, and, we learn, has barely re- 
covered. Illinois Galenian. 


A LEGAL QUESTION. 
“Do n’t cry for aslap; if she ’s angry, withdraw ; 
You know, my dear child, she’s your mother-in-law.” 
“Yes, papa, that I know,” little Emily said ; 
“ But, dear papa, why was that law ever made?” 








THE MATRIMONIAL DIFFERENCE. ‘ 
Sap Pry, “ It is plain she is breaking your hear By 
(When between man and wife mischief making. ) 
‘‘ That’s no odds,” cried Sneak, with his hand to the part, 
i “"T is my head she is constantly breaking!” 
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Our General Banking System.—We remark in various 
quarters a disposition to depreciate and destroy confidence 
in the new system of Banking establishsd in this State by its 
last Legislature, on grounds which we esteem fallacious and 
untenable, but with an obvious effect on the public mind 
which forbids that the continued efforts to disparage and 
discredit that system should be suffered to proceed without 
an attempt at counteraction. 

The system of Banking lately established in this State 
differs in two essential particulars from that hitherto acted 
on. These particulars are as follows: Under the old sys- 
tem, Banks could only be established where the Legislature, 
by a vote of two-thirds of all the Members elected to each 
House, should direct, and with only so large a capital as 
should be prescribed by the same authority: while, under 
the new system, Banks may be established wherever those 
especially interested shall think proper, and with such capital 
exceeding $100,000 as the stockholders may see fit to deter- 
mine and pay in. In other words, Banking, from being the 
special privilege of those who may have obtained a’ charter 
therefor, or their assigns, is henceforth placed on the same 
basis with the erection of steam saw-mills, flouring mills, or 
an; other enterprise requiring large capital which the wants 
of a particular section seem to justify. Secondly, instead of 
the securities of a paid up capital, a reserved fund, Commis- 
sioners’ visitations, Jimitation of issues, &c., which were ex- 
acted under the Safety Fund system, the new law requires 
simply that all issues of paper to circulate as money shall be 
made under the eye of the Comptroller of the State Finances, 
each note countersigned by his deputies, and none issued at 
all beyond an extert to which unexceptionable Public Secu- 
rities and approved Mortgages on New-York Real Estate 
shall have been deposited with the State for their ultimate 
redemption, in case of a failure to redeem them promptly at 
the Bank whence they were issued. These are the main 
distinguishing features of the old and new systems, and we 
do not hesitate to give a decided preference to the latter, not 
only as more equable and diffusive in its operations, but as 
more secure and efficiert in its provisions against Bank mic- 
management and insolvency. If mischances shall occur un- 
der our new system, they must spring from error not in 
principle but in details. 

It can hardly fail to be perceived that our new system bears 
little affinity save in name to the Gencral Banking System of 
Michigan, which appears to be already in its last stages.— 
That system lacked entirely the great conservative principle 
of our own: viz. the exaction by the State of absolute secu- 
rity from each Bank to the full amount of its issues. With 
that principle, it would have been impossible for such a set 
of vagabonds and swindlers as appear to have been doing a 
large business in Free Banking in Michigan for the last two 
years, to have even commenced operations. They could not 
have deposited the requisite security, which is the first de- 
cisive step; and without this they could have got no notes in 
circulation. It would have puzzled their most subtle ingenu- 
ity to make this business the basis of any very thriving ras- 
cality. 

But, while we are most ardent and undoubting in our ad 
vocacy of the principles of our General Bank Law, we are by 
no means confident that the details have been wisely and 
carefully settled, so as to place the currency issued under it 
on a footing of absolute and immovable security. This is a 
great if not the main point, and should be carefully attended 
to. If fifty thousand dollars’ worth of State Stocks and fifty 
thousand dollars of mortgages on Real Estate worth twice 
that amount are not sufficient security for the redemption of 
one hundred thousand dollars of paper issues, then let ten per 
cent. more of stocks and fifty per cent. additional of mort- 
gages be exacted. There is no lack of good securities in the 
State wherewith to ensure the ultimate redemption of all the 
paper currency required by the public necessities, and they 
may just as well be carefully preserved in charge of the 
Comptroller as any where else. As to the suggestion that 
men will be frightened away from Banking by a heavier ex- 
action of security, we regard it as idle in the extreme. So 
long as there is a healthy demand for moro paper to circulate 





as currency, there will be enough ready to supply it, even 
though good securities to three times the amount were re- 
quired to be deposited with the State. To real capitalists 
such exaction is no hardship ; they may just as well keep their 
securities in the State’s strong box as their own. When the 
General Bank Law was under discussion in the Legislature 
@ year since, it was insisted by two of its early and zealous 
friends—Messrs. W. Hall of this city and C. B. Hoard of 
Jefferson—that the bill was defective in this respect. The 
former endeavored to have it so amended that the stocks de- 
posited should draw an interest equal to six per cent. on all 
the notes issued upon them; that is, that $100 of six per 
cents, $120 of fives, or $150 of four per cents, should in 
all cases be deposited as the basis on which $100 in notes 
were to be issued. The latter, though strongly advocating 
Real Estate as a basis of issues, contended that mortgages to 
the amount of at least twice the issues based upon them should 
be required. We sincerely hope that the State will never 
have reason to regret the failure of these propositions. 

An idle attempt has been made to excite public alarm by 
blazoning the fact that the Banks already formed under the | 
General Law are said to be authorized to increase their ag-| 
gregate capitals to some four or five hundred millions. Ri- 
diculous! As there is no limit to the extent of capital, they | 
might just as well have named ten times as much, had they | 
chosen. But it is one thing to be authorized to increase | 
their capital fifty fold and quite another to be enabled to do’ 
so. We should feel perfectly authorized to increase our own | 
capital very largely; but it rests with our delinquent sub | 
scribers to enable us, and probably will rest with some of | 
them for a century. 

We trust that the friends in our Legislature of the sound 
and salutary principle of Free Banking combined with se- 
curity to the public, will take good care that all which has’ 
been gained by the reflection and experience of some years be 
not lost by negligence or defective details. Our knowledge | 
of the late and present Comptrollers is such as to warrant the 
strong conviction that no part of their duty will ever be found 
undischarged. Let the Legislature do its part as effectually, 
and the day of calamitous Bank failures, as well as political | 
charter-giving and stock-distributing, is over in the State of | 
New-York. 











Vircix1a.—One of the mest interesting of the single con- | 
tests which make up the great struggle in Virginia, is now 
progressing in the Albemarle District, for a Member of Con- 
gress. Hon. James Garland, the late Member, is again a 
candidate. He succeeded four years since as an Administra- 
tion man, ousting Wm. F. Gordon, a Whig. Mr. Gordon | 
has now entered the field as his opponent ; but though each | 
maintains that his opinions are substantially the same as at! 
the former contest, yet Mr. Garland, as a leading and 
thorough Conservative, would doubtless be most acceptable | 
to the Whig party, while Mr. Gordon, being a Sub-Treasury | 
man, has already the open support of the more thorough par- I 
tisans of the Administration. Mr. Gordon is distinguished || 
for having meved in the House, during the session of 1834, 
the adoption of a system embodying the most essential fea- | 
tures of the Sub-Treasury Scheme, which was then red 
mently denounced by the Globe, and found only 34 Members 
in favor of giving it a consideration—and these mainly of the 
Opposition. He now avows himself steadfast in the faith 
which then actuated him. 

Mr. Garland, on the other hand, was at that time an ardent 
advocate of the plan of depositing the Public Money in the 
strongest and best State Banks, as he has ever since been 
and still is. He maintains that the evils which have been 
experienced were the consequence of incapacity and misman- 
agement—of errors in the selection and regulation of the De- 
posite Banks. He is for going back to the system of 1835, | 
with such modifications and added safeguards as subsequent 
experience may have suggested. On this great question, 
then, the rival candidates are at issue precisely as in 1834, 
though the position of partics is widely different. 

Mx. Gordon, it is stated, has gone so far as to state that he 
will vote for Mr. Van Buren in preference to Henry Clay for 
President, and will give a general support at least to the 
financial policy of the Administration. Ne defended that 








policy, even to the transactions with Mr. Biddle’s Bank which ! 


—_—_—_—_—_—————_———— 
have been made the subject of special animadversion in the 
District, at a late discussion with Mr. Garland before the 
People of Louisa County. The canvass will be continued 
throughout the District by them. Mr. Garland does not 
commit himself on the Presidential question, but is understood 
to be entirely alienated from Mr. Van Buren. The vote be 

tween them will be wholly irrespective of former party dis 

tinctions, and the result is thus far doubtful. 

Hon. James M. Mason, another of the Virginia Conserva- 
tives, has avowed that he will support Mr. Van Buren for re 
election, and sustain his measures generally except the Sub- 
Treasury. He will probably be supported for re-election by 
his party, but the result in his District is very doubtful. The 
Whig candidate is not yet nominated. 

Gen. Pegram of Petersburg has been selected as the Whig 
candidate to oppose the return of Hon. Francis E. Rives to 
Congress from the Southampton District. This District has 
been and probably is strongly Administration. 

In the Wheeling District, Rev. William S. Morgan, (in- 
cumbent,) and Lewis Steenrod, Esq., are rival candidates— 
both Adm. No Whig that we have heard of. The District 
is strongly Adm., but not strang enough to justify running two 
candidates if there is a Whig in the field. 

Messrs. Botts and Harvie, Whigs, have not yet settled 
their difference in the Richmond City District; they must, or 
a Sub-Treasury Congressman will be chosen. 


Later.—We learn that an Adm. Convention in the Rich- 
mond City District has nominated William Selden, Esq., 
State Register, for Congress. Hischance of success depends 
altogether upon a continuance of the division among the 
Whigs. 

In the Harrison and Wood District, in the West, we learn 
by letter, Col. G. D. Camden of Clarksburg is proposed by 
the Whigs against Hon. Joseph Johnson, and that there is 
thought to be some prospect of his election. 

The House of Delegates have passed a bill to postpone the 
Election from the 3d Tuesday in April to the 4th Monday in 
May. We do not learn the reason of this. 

The Adm. State Convention was in session at Richmond 
at our latest advices—Hon. Henry St. George Tucker, Presi- 
dent; Thomas Ritchie, Esq., (Editor of the Richmond En- 
quirer,) and Hugh S. Garland, (Clerk of the U. S. House of 
Reps.) Secretaries. The attendance is said to be numerous 
and the spirit enthusiastic. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—This State appears by no means to felter 
in her devotion to Internal Improvement, notwithstanding 
the heavy debt under which she at present labors. A bill 
has passed both Houses subscribing $100,000 to the stock of 
the Franklin Railroad Company, to aid in constructing their 
work, which will consect the Celumbia Railroad, by means 


| of the Lancaster and Harrisburg and the Chambersburg Rail- 


roads, with the Great National Road at Williamsport, Md., 
on the Potomac. The. General Improvement bill also con- 
tains an appropriation of $800,000 towards the construction 
of a Railroad from Chambersburg to Pittsburgh. This is to 
be expended on the Western end, and a further sum of $12,- 
000 is appropriated for a full survey of the line of said Road, 
to determine whether a Railroad or graded Macadamized 
road can be most advantageously constructed. Large appro- 
priations are made by the General bill for completing the 
Main Line of State Works from Pittsburgh to Erie; also up 
the North Branch, &c. &c. We believe the amount already 
appropriated, or in a fair way to be appropriated, exceeds 
$4,000,000. This looks like going ahead. 

But the Governor appears to have got into a passion with 
the Banks of the State, for which we do not see the reason. 
It seems that, by its charter, the United States Bank is bound 
to lend the State Six Millions of Dollars whenever wanted at 
4 percent. But a small part of this sum has ever yet been 
required. But now the State needs money, and has passed 
a bill to borrow it. The Whigs wished to have ‘the Mon- 
ster’ called upon to hand over at 4 per cent. But the 
dominant party declined having any thing to do with the U. 
S. Bank which should imply an acknowledgement of the va- 
lidity of its charter, and insisted on advertising generally for 
a Loan of $1,200,000 at 4 per cent. Their views prevailed ; 
the Governor advertised accordingly, but nobody offered !— 
This was rather unpleasant, but we have known people who 
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were not offered moncy on their own terms many a time, 
without thinking of flying into a rage about it. But Governor 
Porter did not take the disappointment kindly at all. He 
came out with a wrathy Message, blowing up all Banks and 
Corporations, accusing them of conspiring to bankrupt the 
State, and proposing a “ Divorce” from them in every way, 
but especially by selling the Stock owned by the State in the 
Bank of Pennsylvania and one or two others amounting to 
something over $2,000,000. Now, if the Stocks can be sold 
on fair terms, we should think this a better way of raising the 
needful than by adding to the already abundant debt of the 
State; but to get in a passion because nobody offers in hard 
times to lend money, and denounce all Banks and Corpora- 
tions on vague suspicion only, hardly comports with the char- 
acter for shrewdness, coolness, and caution, which we have 
hitherto ascribed to Gov. Porter. 

Col. A. V. Parsons, Adm., was last week elected to the 
Pennsylvania Senate, vice Irvin, resigned (Mr. Ir- 
vin was elected by a coalition of the Ritner and Muhlenberg 
parties in 1835, but has generally acted with the Whigs. He 
resigned last winter, considering himself instructed to vote for 
a Sub-Ireasury U. S. Senator.) In the late contest, Mr. 
Parsons received 3518 votes, while only 544 were thrown for 
G. S. Armstrong, a volunteer Whigcandidate. Intwo Coun- 
ties, A. did not receive a vote. 





New-Hampsutr£E.—The election in this State has resulted 
in even a more signal triumph for the Administration than 
we stated last week. John Page is elected Governor by 
about 6,500 majority, and the Adm. Congress ticket by at 
least as heavy a vote, except that Mr. Eastman, one of the 
Whig candidates who was supported by the Abolitionists, has 
about 200 votes more than his colleagues, while Mr. Ather- 
ton may fall so many behind We presume, however, that 
Mr. Atherton has over 6,000 majority. Four of the five 
Councillors elect are Adm. (same last year,) ten of the twelve 
Senators, (only eight last year,) and the Adm. majority in 
the House has been increased from eighteen to fifty. There 
is no doubt about the politics of New-Hampshire. The fol- 
lowing is the vote for Governor : 





Counties. 1839—Page. Wilson. 1838—Hill. Wilson. 
Rockingham......4,394 3,879.02 200-4.061 4,247 
Strafford .......-.6,203 4,960......-.5,705 5,077 
Merrimack .......4,750 2,619......2.4,570 2,799 
Hillsborough ..... 4,712 3,473. 000 0002 4,512 3,849 
Cheshire. .... .02.2,223 3,375. 00200022,114 3,607 
Sujlivan ......22.2,257 1,888......222,145 2,080 
Graton. se. eeee +. 4.685 3,302.....22.4,308 3,500 
Coos . cccccccccce 847 343 
Bem. as last year.. 337 95 b sseee L149 448 

Toti tl. ..000230,408  23,934....+--28,564 25,667 


Majority .or Page.....6,474; Do. for Hill.....2,887. 





4 Real Reform.—We remark with pleasure that the 

:amendment tacked to the U. S. General Appropriation Bill 
‘by the House of Representatives, though twice or thrice re- 
_jected dy the Senate, was ultimately forced through under 
_ peril ef the loss: of the entire bill. By this amendment, the 
:Printigg, Static nery, &c., of the Executive Departments at 
\Washingtas are :"equired to be executed and furnished here- 
after. by contract with such persons as may offer and give 
-security to furnish .them on the lowest terms. An advertise- 
ment: for,prepesals accordingly appears in the Washington 
papers. .We.beve no doubt that many thousands of dollars 
will be.ennually caved to the Treasury by this Reform, beside 
_closing one.of tke most frequented avenues of party jobbing 
and favoritism. 

But valuable as is the measure, the principle is worth much 

more. -Thet. principle a,2plies equally well te the Printing 
and mest other contiagent expenses of Congress itself. Why 
was it-net so.applied? Why did not the House resolve that 
‘the electian ef:party Printe rs to each branch, to do the work 
as they please.and charge tireir own prices for it, should also 
-ceasé? It etiikes us that they have pulled out the mote 
rather than the beam—a very large mote, by the way, and of 
a baneful character. But we shall not be satisfied until the 
principle ofthiring public servants for what they are really 
worth, instead of what they may think themselves worth, has 
- obtained.a, pretty general applicatior. 

Earthen. Houses are now built very durably by a Mr. Pot- 
-ter in Illinois. They can be made complete, except glazing, 
«at about two-thirds the cost of brick. 























Ituino1s elected a new Board of Internal Improvement \ 
by Joint Ballot of her Legislature about the Ist inst. Of the 
seven Members who compose it, four are stated to be Whigs 
and three friends of the Administration. Other considera- 
tions than political of course had weight in the selection.— 
We believe the Whigs have never had any considerable 
strength in the Board before. : 


The Whigs of this City held a Mass Meeting on Tuesday 
evening to consider the nomination for Mayor made by their 
Convention of three Delegates from each Ward. Gen. Geo. 
S. Doughty was in the Chair, surrounded by seventeen Vice- 
Presidents and four Secretaries. The name of Hon. Aaron 
CLark was unanimously presented for reélection as Mayor, 
and unanimously approved. The Meeting was then addressed 
by Redwood Fisher, Esq., Hon. Ogden Hoffman, and a Mr. 
Walsh, and adjourned at an early hour. 


The Friends of the Administration held a City Meeting 
last week, which we omitted to notice in our last. It was 
very large and very spirited—Eldad Holmes, Esq., in the 
Chair. It was addressed by Hon. Messrs. Foster and Bron- 
son, M. Cs. of this State, and Hon. A. G. Harrison of Mo. 

P.S. We hear that Isaac L. Varian, Esq., will again 
be presented for Mayor. 

The Trial of Washington L. Townsend, before the Re- 
corder of this City, charged with having wilfully and ma- 
liciously inflicted severe injuries on John Reese by throwing 
oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) in his face, and nearly destroying 
his eyesight, commenced early in last week, and was only 
brought to a close on Wednesday morning last, when the 
Jury, after an absence of four hours, returned a verdict of 
Not Guilty. 

Several Fires have occurred in this city within the past 
week—one on Tuesday morning by which the two upper sto- 
ties of 62 Vesey-street—(printing office of C. Vinten and 
bindery of Mr. Brenhart)—were destroyed ; also another the 
same morning, destroyed five or six small modern dwellings 
in Stanton-street, between Pitt and Willett, by which Mr. 
Smith, grocer, and other occupants, suffered severely. 





Gen. Solomon Van Rensselaer, Postmaster at Albany, has 
received notice of ejectment at the close of his present quar- 
ter. (He commanded the American forces in the battle of 
Queenston Hights, U.C.) Hon. A.C Flagg, late Comp- 
troller of the State Finances, is spoken of as his successor. 


A Duel took place about the 1st inst. near the line of Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi, between Alex. J. Donelson (adopted 
son of Gen. Jackson,) and Henry Robeson, both of Tennessee. 
They were both slightly wounded. 

Gen. John B. Labatut, one of the most eminent and 
worthy citizens of New-Orleans, died in that city on the 9th, 
aged 84 years. He was a native of France, but had been 
for the last sixty years a resident of New-Orleans. 

T. W. Dyott, the “ Manual Labor Bank” man, has not 
succeeded in obtaining the benefit of the Insolvent Act, but 
on the contrary has been ordered to find bail in the sum of 
$10,000 for his appearance to answer to the charge of fraud- 
ulent bankruptcy. 

Henry R. Warfield, formerly a Member of Congress, was 
found dead in his bed at Frederick (Maryland) on Monday 
morning, aged 60. 

In the Legislature, Col. Young has made a ferocious Re- 
port to the Senate from the Finance Committee, assailing and 
denouncing Internal Improvements, root and branch. Mr. 
Verplanck, forming the minority of the Committee, dissented 
in a brief and forcible speech. Very little of importance has 
been brought to issue this week. 

The Whigs of Maryland have appointed Hon. John N. 
Steele of Dorchester and Reverdy Johnson of Baltimore Gen- 
eral or Senatorial Delegates to the Whig National Conven- 
tion. They prefer Mr. Clay for President. 





(> The following are among the very few nominations re- 
cently confirmed by the Senate of this State, to fill actual 
vacancies. The rejections would fill a volume. 


March 12, 1839.—New-York—Fletcher Smith, Notary 
Public; Daniel Ullman, Master in Chancery. 
March 19.—New- York—Francis O’Brien, Inspector Gen- 





'rand, Wright & Co. are in circulation. 
| is like the genuine bills, with the exception of an eagle be- 





# Staves and Heading; John Hunt, Culler of Staves 


FROM MEXICO. 


The schooner G. H. Wetter, Capt. Delaville, arrived at 
New-Orleans on the 11th from Vera Cruz, bringing very late 
advices from that city. Their bearing is of importance. It 
appears that Admiral Baudin, commanding the French squad- 
ron, has raised the blockede of the ports of Matamoras, Tam- 
pico, Soto la Morina, and ‘Tuspna, and has officially notified 
the same to all the Consuls and Vice Consuls in Vera Cruz. 
In his notification, he says: 

“‘T have the honor, sir, to request of you to communicate 
to the captains of vessels of your nation the assurance that no 
obstacle is interposed to their trade by the French cruisers in 
that part of the Gulf of Mexico eomprehended between the 
River Tecolata and the Bar of Santiago, north of the Bravo. 

‘“* Should a change of circumstances oblige me to renew the 
blockade on any part of this coast, it will be announced with 
the same formalities and delays as the former.” 

This is rather an unexpected movement, but we do not per- 
ceive that it fuirly augurs any termination of the difficulties 
between France and Mexico. The Loxisianian of the 12th 
observes that the above ratificatiun “ leaves no doubt tuat the 
ports thus favored are in the hands of Urrea and his party. 
The same party is probably on the eve of gaining the upper 
hand in the struggle with Bustamente, in which case there 
would be no obstacle to a pacification with France. In fact 
it would appear from this document that the whule of that 
part of the coast was in favor of Urrea and of peace with 
France. Should these dispositions be participated only by 
the sea ports, still it is plain that they would have great 
power and influence in coercing the interior of the country to 
adopt their measures. 

‘* The only impediment we can see to the complete and 
speedy success ot Urrea’s party, is their inactivity and want of 
enterprise. They have the means of triumphin their hands; 
nearly ull the States have declared in their favor; the popu- 
lace is for them, and the flower of the army has espoused 
their cause. They have nothing to do, as it seems to us, but 
to go ahead. 

** All our information is uniform in assuring us that the 


| Government shows the utmost indifference on the subject of 


Federalism. No step is taken to oppose the progress of the 
soldiers into the interior. ‘The only thing that occupies the 
attention of Bustamente and his partizans is to prevent Santa 
Ana from seizing the dictatorship. Bustamente has given up 
all idea of taking command of the army and marching against 
the Federalists. He fears to quit Mexico lest Santa Ana 
should take his place. He arrived at Jalapa on the 5th Feb. 
and at the last dates he was only three days’ march {rot the 
capital. He had not completely recovered from his wounds.” 

Letters to the French Consul state that three Frenchmen 
were assassinated by the Mexicans on the cuast of Tuspan. 

No account of the operations of the Federal armies, but the 
Revolution was every where triumphant. 

The English merchants had addressed a request to Mr. 
Packenham, their Minister, for information whether it was 
advisable to keep their ships at anchor, in the hope of a genc- 
ral permission to discharge. Mr. Packenham declined giv- 
ing an officia! answer, but told them verbally that it was ad- 
visable to retain them. 

Mr. Pakenham was expected at Vera Cruz before the 15th 
March, to open the way to negotiations for a definitive ar- 
rangement of existing difficulties. 

The Mexican vessel of war, Atar Gul, which had been 
taken by the French, was restored, and was abvut to sail for 
New Orleans. 

P. S.—Later and Most Important !—A slip from the New 
Orleans Courier of Wednesday morning the 13th, gives the 
following important tidings: 

Latest from Texas.—We \|carn, that letters received by 
the schooner Cora, arrived this morning from Tampico, state 
that General Urrea and his federal troops had been defeated, 
near San Louis de Potosi, by the government troops, in a 
pitched battle, and had retreated to Valle del Mais. General 
Romero commanded the victors. Gen. Mexia was closely 
besieged in Tuspan, by Gen. Cus, commanding the govern- 
ment troops. 


New Counterfeit 5s, on the Merchants’ Bank of the city 
of New-York, No. 4743, payable to J. Heard, dated April 
Ist, 1836, and purporting to be engraved by N. & C. Du- 
The impression 


tween the two 5s on the left band margin, which there is 

not on the genuine. The engraving is light and coarse. 
Counterfeit 5s of the Tanner’s Bank at Catskill have also 

appeared. There is no resemblance between them and 


| the genuine notes. ‘The true 5s have for the principal vig- 


nette a view of the Catskill Mountains, with tanners at 
work in the foreground. The counterfeit veignette is a 
Goddess of Liberty, an Eagle, &c. The plate seems to 
have been one of some broken bank, altered. 

Counterfeit 5s, of the Bank of Owego, dated Nov. 15th, 
1837—A. S. Babner, Cashier ; Gurdon Hewitt, President. 
No. 1294. Engraving badly execnted. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival of the packet ship North America, Captain 
Louber, from Liverpool, we have London dates to the 6th 
ult. and Liverpool to the 7th ult.—one day later than our ad- 
vices by the steamer Liverpool; and by the Duchess d’Or- 
leans, Capt. Richardson, from Havre, whence she sailed on 
the 13th, we have Paris papers to the 9th, giving us Conti- 
nental advices some days later, and half a day later from Lon- 
don than the news by the North America. 

The news is of very considerable importance. FRANCE is 
agitated by the preparations for a fiercely contested election 
of a new Chamber of Deputies—a centest which will go far 
to test the power of the Crown and the security of the tenure 
by which Louis Philippe holds his sceptre. The Republican 
and Liberal parties of France will make the most determined 
efforts to overthrow the Ministry on whose account he dis- 
solved the last Chamber. There seems to be a perfect coa- 
lition of all shades of opposition except the Bourbon or Le- 
gitimate faction. Qn his side, the King will spare no exer- 
tou. He lately removed M. Persil from the Presidency of 
the Mint for his Anti-Ministerial politics—an act which is 
said to be without precedent in France, and excites much 
observation. 

Bexerum does not seem disposed to accede to the condi- 
tions of separation from and peace with Holland which have 
been imposed on her by the Allied Powers. She maintains 
an attitude of dogged resistance, and has lately admitted the 
Polish Revolutionary General, Skrzynecki, into her Army— 
an act which has excited much sensation among the Embas- 
sadors of the Allies. 

Spain is as hopelessly wretched as ever. There is no 
news from that country of interest. 

Prince Puckler Muskau, the well-known author, was nearly 
lost lately in a storm off Rhodes. He was last at Smyrna. 

The North America left the packet ship Oxford (wrecked 
in the great storm) still repairing at Liverpool. The packet 
ship Europe from this port had just arrived. She (the N. A.) 
has been fifteen days this side the Grand Bank, encountering 
a succession of strong westerly gales, by which her sails were 
considerably damaged. When in lat. 46, long. 48 30, she 
was surrounded on the 4th inst. by large islands of ice, with 
which the sea was covered to the extent of vision. 

The news from England, though so little later, is of much 
interest in the present state of our relations with that country. 
The Queen’s Speech seems to have given very little satisfac- 
tion in any quarter—every body being dissatisfied that their 
favorite topics were not more distinctly, or at all, alluded to. 
The Cora Laws are the theme of constant and general dis- 
cussion; and the equivocal position of the Ministry in regard 
to them gains them no favor. But the lately received ad- 
vices of still further ‘ Patriot’ operations from this country on 
the Canada frontier had provoked a perfect hurricane of in- 
dignation, especially among the Tories. We have deter- 
mined to make room for the most important portions of the 
debate in the Houses on the responsive Addresses to the 
Queen. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Vernon, in seconding the Ad- 
dress, complimented Sir John Colborne, and deplored the 
piratical incursions into Canada from the United States, which 
he was happy to see the Canadian militia had sufficed to put 
down. 

The Duke of WEeLuinGTon said—My Lords, I now come to 
the last part of the Speech, to which I have listened with the 
most anxiety; and 1 am happy; to find in this Speech what 
was thought necessary on a former occasion—namely, a decla- 
ration on the part of her Majesty of her firm determination to 
maintain her sovereignty over her Provinces in North America. 
My Lords, [ could wish that this declaration of her Majesty 
had been accompanied by corresponding efforts to enable her 
Majesty to carry these intentions into effect. 

It is a trifling insurrection, and confined to one part of the 
country; but it has been accompanied by an invasion and an 
attack upon the persons and property of her Majesty’s peacea- 
ble subjects on all parts of the frontier adjoining the United 
States, by inhabitants of the United States, and for no reason 
whatever but because her Majesty’s subjects are obedient and 
loyal to her Majesty. [Hear! and cheers.] 

Certainly, my Lords, I should wish to see a corresponding 
preparation made and measures adopted, with a view of car- 
rying into execution the intentions which her Majesty has de- 
clared, of maintaining her sovereignty over these Provinces. 
[Cheeys.] 


My Lords, the system of private war which prevails on 
that frontier is unknown in any other part of the world. We 
read of such things in the history of barbarian nations—we 
read of such a system carried on against the Austrian mon- 
archy, which lasted from century te century. All these were 
wars of barbarism against civilization. Never were there 
any instances ef such wars between civilized nations, except 
in the case before us. 

I trust noble Lords and the other House of Parliament will 
look a little farther into this very important subject, and draw 
the attention of Government closely to it; for it appears to 
me eminently necessary that some measure should be taken 
to induce the Government of the United States to put into 
operation some effectual steps for the suppression of these 
outrageous proceedings. [Hear, hear!] 

Let them censider closely the consequences of that inva- 
sion, for it seems to me that if some steps are not speedily 
taken on the part of her Majesty to enforce that passage of 
the Royal Speech of which I approve so highly, we shall find 
our Province of Upper Canada treated much in the same way 
in which the Province of Texas has been treated. [Hear!] 
This is a point on which I beg to draw the particular atten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government. 

I entreat of them to consider this war as a great Netional 
war—(hear, hear !]—to remember that the highest National 
interests are involved in it, and that we must proceed on a 
large scale of action, if we wish to bring it to an early and 
satisfactory period. [Hear, hear!) 

I have no doubt of the intentions of the President of the 
United States in the matter; but at the same time I cannot 
but feel regret when I see American subjects coming armed 
into our territory, armed and provided too, with cannon from 
the United States, and belonging to the United States. [Hear, 
hear!] I cannot, I say, but feel deep regret and great sur- 
prise, when I see these American subjects publicly invading 
our territories, and am told that it cannot be prevented by the 
Government of the United States. [Hear, hear !] 

There can, I conceive, be no doubt but that the civil Gov- 
ernment of any country is capable at any time of preventing 
the collection of bodies of troops within its territory, and their 
invasion of neighboring States. [Hear, hear, hear!] But 
here we see the United States sitting down quietly, and taking 
hardly any notice whatever of the invasion by its subjects of 
the British Provinces. [Hear, hear!]} 


Lord Metzourne—In alluding to another part ofthe speech, 
the sul,ject ef which it is impossible to regard without con- 
siderable uneasiness and vexation—I refer to the State of 
Canada—the noble Duke, while he appears to approve of 
that part of the Speech, states that he could have wished to 
see some corresponding measures of vigor adopted by the 
Government, in order to carry that determination into effect- 
ive operation. 

It is quite clear that a state of things does exist on the 
North Ameriean frontier greatly to be deplored; yet, when 
we remember the disposition exhibited by the various States 
there to interfere with each other's affairs, and the tendency 
to private warfare with each other, not greatly to be won- 
dered at. When, however, the noble Duke so strongly ex- 
presses his regret at not seeing a vigorous demonstration 
mede in our Canadian Province, in order to enable our sub- 
jects there to repel the outrageous aggressions upon them, I 
am somewhat at a loss to understand what he has to com- 
plain of in this respect. 

There is in that country a very large regular establishment 
besides a very considerable militia force, tegether forming an 
army powerful enough to laugh to scorn any attempt which | 
may be made by the sympathisers. When, however, we con- 
sider the character of the country, its innumerable and exten- 
sive lakes, forests, morasses, it would be quite impossible to 
keep up such a force as utterly to prevent all sudden aggres- 
sions and predatory excursions. 

Therefore I know not, with reference to this Province 
itself, what stronger measure you could adopt; but, with re- 
spect to the Government of the United States, I agree with 
the noble Duke that every means should be taken to do that 
which it is the duty of every Government to do, namely, to 
keep its subjects within its own frontiers, and prevent bodies 
of men the subjects of one State making attacks on their 
neighbors in gncther. 

There is no reason, I apprehend, to doubt the sincerity of 
the Government of the United States as to its wish to carry 
into effect the stipulations binding on it as regards its duties 
to its neighbors; but, considering the nature of the country— 
considering the comparative wildness of those districts—and 
also considering the character of the Government—it must be 
admitted that it has serious difficulties to contend with in ear 
rying this object into effect. 

Every exertion, however, has been used, and every repre- 
sentation has been made, in order to induce the Government 
of the United States to exert itself for this object. [Hear !] 
I therefore trust that these excrtions will be successful, and, 
above all, wher it is known what has been the result in our 
Provinces, where every attempt that has been made at inva- 
sion has been completely discomfited. I trust, therefore, that 
an end will be put to this wild spirit, which is as dangerous 
to their neighbors as it is discreditable to those citizens of 
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pee abstained from all observation on the question of 

anada ; he abstained from it, not because he agreed in the 

observations of the noble mover of the address upon that sub- 

ject, the sort of lecture which in passing his noble friend had 

read to their lordships, the other house of Parliament, and 

the Crown, on account of a measure which was passed last 

session by Queen, Lords, and Commons} but upon that he 

would say nothing, because his noble friend, the last Governor 

of Canada, had that night most manfully, and in a mannez 

which in his opinion did him the highest honor, testified his 

anxious and most natural and justifiable earnestness, and 

even impatience, of every hour that passed over his head until 

that question had been brought in his presence before their 
lordships. (Hear, hear.) He reserved what he had to say 

upon the general question to that occasion, which would be 

the proper time for the discussion. But the neble duke made 

a remark to which he could not avoid adverting, because he 
did not think the noble viscount who spoke last was suffici- 
ently aware of the grounds on which the noble duke put the 
question, and the failure of his argument, which seemed to 
him, with all respect, to be complete in that point of view. 
“ Why,” said the noble duke, “did not the American Govern- 
ment interfere along that widely extended, barren, uninhabit- 
ed, and, in many respects, uncultivated frontier, to prevent 
individuals passing over under the influence of political opin- 
ions, or worse motives, in order to commit predatory, or aid 
in rebellious expeditions ?”” The noble duke, as appeared to 
him, in a great degree answered himself; for he said, “ Let 
me tell the Government, that if such expeditions from the 
United States across the Canadian frontier continue—if such 
a predatory or political system of interference is persevered 
in, all the power of the English Government in Canada, will 
not avail to prevent retaliatory measures by the subjects of 
Canada on those of the United States.”” But if all the power 
ef a government much more solidly established—a govern- 
ment with much better means of repressing such proceedings 
—a government much more vigorous than that of a republic 
like the United States could be supposed to be—if an estab- 
lished government, with 12,000 regular troops, besides mil- 
itia, backed too by the great mass of the people, was unable 
to prevent such incursions, what could Mr. Martin Van Buren 
be expected to accomplish with no such means, with an 
equally extended frontier, with the people not taking part 
with him to repress such incursions, but sympathizing with 
them, having no standing army and no regular militia, when 
we professed that our own government, much more vigorous, 
much better armed, having a standing army, a regular militia, 
a much better force at home and abroad, could not prevent 
reprisals? But then it might be said, it would be just tomake 
reprisals on the one hand, while the predatory incursions on 
the other were lawless and unjustifiable. The difficulty of 
prevention, however, was not in proportion to the injustice 
of the aggression or the badness of the rause, but in propor- 
tion to the intensity of the motives of the sympathizers; and 
whether the motive was plunder or political sympathy did not 
in any degree alter the question. He rejoiced in the harmony 
which prevailed between this country and Americe. He look- 
ed on the continuance of peace between those two countries 
as of the utmost possible importence to England as well as to 
America—to the peace, civilization, and happiness of the 
whole world; and putting into one scale the continuance of 
those pacific dispositions, the uninterrupted endurance of that 
unbroken harmony, and into the other the whole value of all 
the Canadian possessions of the Crown put together—if he 
held the balance, the latter would kick the beam. 


Mr. E. Buller, who moved the Address in the Commons 
and Mr. G. Wood. who seconded it, both thought the recent 
occurrences in America brought disgrace upon our Govern- 
ment, but expressed themselves satisfied with its paaceable in- 
tentions. > 

Mr. Wood was happy to find that in the United States 
there had been the same indications of returning prosperity-, 
manifested which had exhibited themselves im this country, 
and that that country, like our own, had in a great degree 
recovered from the shock which it had received, and that to 
a considerable extent the commerce between the two countries 
hadrevived. (Hear, hear.) He considered it in the highest 
degree creditable to the people of the United States that they 
had made such prompt, such vigorous, and such successful 
endeavors to discharge the debtduetothiscountry. (Cheers.) 
He repeated, that he considered it highly creditable, although 
the necessity had been pressed upon them of suspending pay- 
ments in specie, that the people of America had, in a com- 
paratively short period, passed away from that state of things, 
and had gained for themselves the inestimable advantage of 
a correct standard of value. 

Mr. O’ConneELt said—* With regard to Canada: he could 
not consent to the address respecting Canada without a few 
remarks. We had thought it economy to take away from the 
people of Canada their Parliament: what economy was it 
now? But that was not the worst of it. He could not read 
in the newspapers the quantity of bloodshed by sentences of 
courts-martial and on the gallows, without protesting against 
one and the other. Having in this country almost abolished 
the punishment of death, why should we not extend the sys- 
tem over the waters of the Atlantic? It might be said that 














the United States. [Hear, hear!] 
Lord Melbourne was followed by Lord Brovenam. He 


the victims were American banditti, who invaded Canada, 
and so they were; but the punishment by perpetual transport- 
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ation to our colonies, which was a horrible slavery, would have 
been quite sufficient instead of capital punishment. Then, 
they were tried by martial-law; why not by juries? Juries 
could not be depended on; there were not sufficient loyal 
people fit to be jurors. What, then, must be the state of the 
country? But courts-martial would not acquit ; that was the 
reason, and it spoke a foregone conclusion. It must be mor- 
tifying to the gallant officers of our army, one day to be en- 
gaging the enemy, and the next day making a tribunal to 
send men to the gallows. He implored the Government to 
take some steps to prevent these horrors. He. should vote 
in support of the address, though he protested against the 
proceeding with respect to Belgium. 

Sir Ropert Peet.—He did not offer any objection to the 
reference made in the speech from the throne to Canada, but he 
did much regret that there was no stronger expression of 
sympathy for the sufferings of our brave and loyal fellow-sub- 
jects in those colonies. (Cheers from both sides of the house.) 
He could not too much admire the bravery, the loyalty, the 
devotedness of the Canadians. (Cheers.) Their bravery and 
loyalty did not arise from any interested motives. They were 
influenced by a sincere attachment to the monarchial princi- 
ple, and sincere opposition to a republican form of government. 
(Hear, hear.) He had wished that last year there had been, 
and even now he wished that there had been, a stronger ex- 
paies of admiration of the conduct of those brave men who 

ad so bravely defended their rights as British subjects. 
When he found that the speech from the throne called on 
Parliament to support Her Majesty’s ‘firm determination to 
maintain the authority of her Crown,’ he took it for granted 
that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
main'#in, atevery hazard, her sovereignty in her North Ameri- 
can colonies. (Cheers.) He took it for granted that the ex- 
pressionin Her Majesty’s gracious speech was intended as an 
encouragement to those brave men who had so well proved 
themselves, aided by British troops, in every way worthy of 
the British name and British connexion. (Cheers.) Look- 
ing at the conduct of that brave people, he would contend that 
not only the interest but the honor of the British Crown re- 

uired that at all hazards we should maintain those colonies. 
Cheers. ) It was important that this determination of the 
Sovereign shculd be known to the Canadians; that after all 
the harassing annoyances to which they had been subjected, 
they should now be assured of the full protection of the mother 
country. This would be useful, not only to themselves, but 
to others. It would be useful to those misguided citizens of 
the United States of America, who had made such wanton in- 
vasions on our Canadianterritories. In speaking of the United 
States, he must observe that, however much he preferred the 
form of government of his own country, he had never expressed 
any other wish than that the greatest amity should be main- 
tained between the two powers. (Cheers.) Yet, with this 
strong feeling, he must say, that he was not satisfied with the 
notice contained in Her Majesty’s speech of the recent con- 
duct of the American Government. Alluding to the recent 
events in Canada, Her Majesty said—“ The President of the 
United States has called upon the citizens of the Union to ab- 
stain from proceedings so incompatibble with the friendly re- 
lations which subsist between Britain and the United States.” 
Now, while he would admit that this limited panegyric was 
right as far as it went, yet he owned that it was not that with 
which the country ought to be satisfied. He could not con- 
ceive any thing worse to a country than that its peaceable in- 
habitants should be kept in a constant awe and dread by the 
inroads of a people with whose Government their Govern- 
ment was in amity. Let one imagine such incursions made 
in Europe by the border inhabitants of one State on the unof- 
fending inhabitants of a friendly power. Would it be deemed 
a sufficient satisfaction for such outrages if the Government of 
the offending party were to say, ‘‘ Our laws are weak, and do 
not enable us to prevent such incursions, but we do not par- 
ticipate in them?” Would that explanation be deemed suf- 
ficient? He apprehended that it would not. (Cheers.) 
What had been the conduct of the United States themselves 
under such circumstances? When the Seminole Indians made 
invasions from the Floridas on the American territories; what 
had been the answer of General Jackson to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment? “If you cannot maintain order among your sub- 
jects, we will.” (Cheers.) And following up this feeling he 
invaded the Floridas and took possession of some important 
places within the Spanish frontier. The Spanish Government 
demanded satisfaction for this invasion. The answer of the 
United States Government was such as he had mentioned. 
He wassure thatthe United States were prepared toact upon 
the principle of doing to others as they would be done unto; 
now let the house hear what had been the answer of Mr. Ad- 
ams to the demand of the Spanish Minister for satisfaction, 
for the taking of Pensacola and another place, by the United 
States army in retaliation for the inroads of the Seminole In- 
dians. ‘‘ He took possession, therefore, of Pensacola, and of 
the fort of Barancas, as he had done of St. Mark’s, not in 
a spirit of hostility to Spain, but as a necessary measure of 
self-defence; giving notice that they should be restored when- 
ever Spain should place commanders and a force there, able 
and willing to fulfil the engagements of Spain towards the 
Vnited States, of restraining by force the Florida Indians from 
aostilities against their citizens. * * * But the Presi- 
dent will neither inflict punishment nor pass a censure upon 
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General Jackson for that conduct, the motives for which were 
founded in the purest patriotism; of the necessity for which 
he had the most immediate and effectual means of forming a 
judgement, and the vindication of which is written on every 
page of the law of nations as well as in the law of nature— 
self-defence.” ad “s a ” ” 


On the affairs of Canada, Lord Jonny Russet was explicit 
enough, declaring that the supremacy of England, must be 
maintained in North America, at all hazards; and that, whether 
the expense was great or small, Ministers were ready to en- 
counter it. 

He declared, however, that no suspicion of bad faith could 
attach to the government of the United States, and that it 
had done every thing that could be expected of it. 
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THE BORDER DIFFICULTIES. 
(Extract of a letter from a respectable genticiuian at Houlton, Maine.) 
Hancock Barracks, Houtton, March 13. 

What will grow out of our Border Difficulties I know not. 
On both sides of the line soldiers are gathering. John Bull 
must either knuckle, or we must have war. Woodstock, 11 
miles east of us, is full of troops, and I understand that they 
intend placing immediately several 12 and 18 pounders and a 
mortar on Park Hill, in Richmond, N. B., which is a mile 
and a half from this garrison, and from its superior hight 
completely commands Houlton. 
Four companies of militia are to be organized this day at 
Richmond, in addition to the draft made some two weeks 
ago. A merchant from Woodstock, with whom I have just 
conversed, says that we shall have a fight. The British 
probably have more troops ir. the vicinity of the Aroostook at 
the present moment than Maine has; and from their supe- 
rior discipline, would be likely to get the advantage over the 
Yankees Four companies of General Hodsdon’s command 
left, this morning, for the contested ground, leaving the Gen- 
eral here with only two companies. The Kennebec militia 
are pressing up the Aroostook by the road which forks off 
from the military road about 35 miles below Houlton. 
You know that the Yankees are a cool, calculating race, 
and the people of New-Brunswick are something like them, 
and consequently we have no violent excitement in this quar- 
ter. Both sides deprecate war, and living neighbors so long 
as they have, they cannot bring themselves to look upon each 
other as enemies. The English regulars have no animosity 
to gratify, and of course have no disposition to fight. They 
are mostly from the land of Erin, and would probably prefer 
to fight for, rather than against the Yankees. 
Oar village has been a busy scene for the last ten days, but 
we are now quiet. All provisions are kept back by the Pro- 
vincial ‘ Patriots,’ so that Province people cannot even bring 
their grain to our mills, as they have been accustomed to do. 


|| If it were not for the supplies obtained from the States, the 


English could not sustain their troops on the St. John’s 
River long. 

This whole region is a mighty forest. The rivers hollow 
out a path through the trees, and the sparse settlements make 
windows in the broad forest landscape. There is hardly 
space for men to fight any where. All this operates against 
the English regulars, and in favor of the militia. 





i> A Message from Gov. Fairfield was communicated 
to the Legislature of Maine, on Tuesday, the 12th, in re- 
lation to the protocol of Mr. Fox and Mr. Forsyth. The 
following letter from the correspondent of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser contains all the intelligence of interest from that 
quarter: House or REPRESENTATIVES, AUGUSTA, } 

12 o'clock, M. Tuesday, March 12. 

A message from the Governor in relation to the Memo- 
randum of Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Fox. The Governor 
considers the arrangement unsatisfactory and unequal, and 
advises that the military force of the State should not be 
withdrawn, unless the Lt. Governor of New-Brunswick 
shall withdraw his force, and the Government of Maine be 
satisfied that he entirely abandons the idea of expelling its 
forces. Gov. Fairfield also resists the recommendation to 
allow Gov. Harvey concurrent jurisdiction in measures of 
protection to the property on the Aroostook, and advises 
that in case Sir John abandons his position and withdraws 
his military force, the military force of Maine shall also be 
withdrawn, and a sufficient armed or unarmed civil posse be 
left on the Aroostook for its protection. 

In a postscript to the Message, the Governor says that 
he has received a note of a pacific character from Sir John 
Harvey, in which he intimates his willingness to enter into 
into arrangements upon the basis of the Memorandum vf 
Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Fox. The Message and Sir John 
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the N won Boundary, and 5,000 copies ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Whidden, of Calais, has just laid upon the table two 
resolves, the purport of which, as near as I could under- 
stand amid the bustle of the House, is that Maire should 
persist in the policy she has been pursuing in relation to 
the occupancy of the disputed territory. ‘The resolves are 
laid upon the table 3 o’clock, P M. 

The Oxford and Cumberland militia still remain in town, 
and this forenoon have been manouvering in front of the 
State House. 

Gen. Scott is in town, and I understand will continue 
here at present. He is acting the part of a Pacificator— 
and it is to be hoped that his efforts will prove successful. 
Notwithstanding the belligerent aspect of affairs here, I am 
still of opinion that war will not result. But still I see no 
probability that Maine will recede one iota from the posi- 
tion she has taken. 


Our correspondent (says the Boston Daily Advertiser of 
a later date) is of opinion that the troops in Augusta will be 
sent home before many days. We give the following ex- 
tract from the letter. 


“Mr. Jarvis has been here, and states that there is no 
appearance of war on our borders. I understand his ad- 
vice is, that 500 or 1000 men would he sufficient to protect 
the timber already cut, and prevent any further mame 
His proposition ts to hire this number of men by the month, 
and when they had nothing else to do, they might be at 
work in making roads through the forests in that section of 
the State. This proposition is a very reasonable one, and 
will meet the approbation of all sensible men.” 

Mr. Jarvis had discharged the force first enlisted, and 
retained the drafted mllitia. They were encamped on the 
Aroostook, two miles from the Sones line, and were 
engaged in placing a boom across the river at that place, to 
stop the descending timber. 








From tHE East.—There is nothing of decided interest from 
the Frontier. The Committees of the Maine Legislature had 
not reported on the Governor’s last Message at the date of 
our last advices. Joseph Berry had just been elected Major 
General of the Tenth Division of Militia. 

An express from Goy. Harvey to Gen. Scott at Augusta, 
passed through Bangor on Thursday last. The tenor of his 
Message had not transpired. 

The folowing is the letter from Sir John Harvey which cal- 
led forth the last Message from Gov. Fairfield: 

GoveRNMENT Howse, Frepericrox, N. B., March 7, 1839. 

Major General Sir John Harvey presents his compliments 
to Governor Fairfield, and with reference to a communication 
which he has just received from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Washington, transmitting a ‘Memorandum’ under the joint 
signatures of Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, and Mr. Fox, 
containing terms of accommodation recommended by the Sec- 
retary of State and Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Gov. Fairfield and himself respectively, begs te say thet he 
will be happy to enter into such amicable communication with 
Governor Fairfield upon the subject as may conduce to the 
attainment of the very desirable and important object thereby 
proposed to be effected. 

Sir John Harvey has answered Mr. Fox’s communication, 
by expressing his entire readiness to give effect to the pro- 

d agreement, so far as as may be dependent on him. 
His Excellency, Gov. Fairfield. 


Later From Matne.—The committee of the Maine Legis- 
lature to whom Gov. Fairfield’s message was referred, on Fri- 
day last reported in the House of Representatives the follow- 
ing resolution. . They made no other report. The house as- 
signed Monday for the consideration of the report. 

Resolved, That whenever the Governor of this State shall 
be fully satisfied, either by the declaration of the Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of the province of New Brunswick, or otherwise, that 
he has abandoned all idea of occupying the disputed territory 
with a military force, or of attempting an expulsion of the 
civil force sent there unter our iand agent—that then the 
Governor of this State be authorized to withdraw our military 
force, leaving the land agent with a sufficient posse, armed or 
unarmed, as the case may require, to drive out or arrest the 
trespassers, and to preserve and protect the timber from their 
depredations. 

From the Boston Atlas. 

We are enabled to announce the fact that the Governor of 
Maine—all the members of Congress from that State, with the 
exception of that patriotic Loco-Foco, Mr. Virgil Delphini 
Parris—and a large majority of the members of the Maine 
Legislature—have signed an application to the President, in 
favor of the appointment of Daniel Webster as the special 
minister to Great Bitain. 





Captain Marryat and the Brazilian Navy.—The fol- 
lowing letter has been published from Captain Marryat : 

“ Sir—You will oblige me by contradicting a report which 
has appeared in your paper, as well as in many others, of my 
having accepted the command of the Brazilian navy. No 
such offer has been made to me, nor am I the least inclined 
to serve under any other flag than that of my own country. I 




















Harvey's note have beon committed to the Committee on 


am, sir, your obedient servant. F. Marryart.” 
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NEW-YORK. 


The Office of The New-Yorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-strect, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 

*,.* Subscribers who mean to discontinue their subscriptions at the 
close of this Volume will surely oblige us by sending back the first 
number of the New Volume, should it be sent them, with name and di- 
rection plainly written thereon. We shall send to none but those 
whom we believe want the paper; but should any others receive, it 
cannot be much trouble to enclose the paper back, marked “ Discon- 
tinue,” with name and Post Office appended. Do not leave it to the 
Postmaster. March 16, 


Caution.—Al! persons are hereby warned against paying for 
The New-Yorker to J. D. Fitzgerald, late Agent for this paper; who 
appears to have added himself toa long list of those by whom we have 
been severely swindled. If he is yet in the land of the living, and not 
devoid of conscience, we once more call on him for an account of his 
doings. Any friend in the South or South-West, who may have seen 
him within the present year, will oblige us by giving information of 
his whereabout. 

> Mr. Peter Schermerhorn will please call and settle. 














New-Yorker.—We have, upon the eve of commencing our 
new volume, been reflecting whether we would, if we could, 
exchange’ our name for any other, however mellifluous or high- 
sounding. No! we aro proud of ‘Tue New-YorkER;’ itis 
unexceptionably expressive. It tells at once our character. 
We would indicate, as far as lies within our humble capacity, 
the tastes, opinions and feelings of New-Yorkers. Far from 
us be the spirit of boasting or of self-aggrandizement, but we 
will speak, succinctly, of some of the many reasons which 
make us proud of this, our happily-chosen name. 

New-York—as we have stated before, and as we now as- 
severate without fear of contradiction, if contradiction involve 
fair argument—has become the metropolis, in our country, 
not only of commerce, but of literature and the arts. Like 
Tyre of old, she has covered the sea with her ships and her 
merchants are princes. Wealth pours broad streams into 
her borders from a thousand, unfailing sources. These may 
be obstructed for a season, as in the late disastrous years; 
but the waters soon break down the barriers and flow on 
again with fertilizing power. The progress of her commer- 
cial greatness never can be checked; and with this progress, 
it is needless to say, that her political importance must. be en- 
larged and expanded. She is the heart of ‘the Empire 
State,’ and her every pulsation is felt through the wide frame 
of government. We will not dilate upon a point, the truth of 
which it were ridiculous to deny. We will turn, rather, to- 
ward one, which to the men of a former generation may ap- 
pear slightly problematical. No man, however, who is well 
acquainted with the history ef Literature and Art in our 
country during the last ten years, can refuse to acknowledge 
that New-York has towered above her sister-citics. [t may 
at least be said, without invidiousness, that her literary men 
and artists are far more numerous; and we ask no other con- 
firmation than the statistics of printing and publishing of late 
years in the United States. The taste for music, also, has 
much improved ; and composers and professors find here an 
encouragement scarcely inferior to that which greets them in 
the most polite metropolis of Europe. If music be now, as 
it was in Arcadian times, not only a cause but an evidence of 
high cultivation and refinement, much may be argued in fa- 
vor of a city where the ‘ concord of sweet sounds’ produces 
such universal delight. 

There is a novel mode, in which the literary and scientific 
mind has of late chosen to manifest itself to the people, which 
has met with extraordinary success among us: we refer to 
that of oral lectures. The hails have been crowded during 
the past winter, and both private and public courses have 
been attended with intelligent and fashionable audiences. As 
in all other becoming actions, the fair have been foremost in 
this ; and if one of ‘the opposite sex’ would take the mest 
rapid means of writing himself down, with honest Dogberry, 
an ass, let him make the inane observation that the ladies of 
New-York are neither sensible nor accomplished. These lec- 
tures are eminently useful os well as agreeable; for while 
they afford pleasant themes for conversation, they afford in- 
structive aliment to the mind. 

We trust that it will not be thought unbecoming in us to 
commend in an especial manner the periodical literature of 
our city; and yet we need scarcely to do more than enumer- 
ate the various journals of a scientific and literary character, 


mind of the reader the many names, well-known in Ameri- 
can literature, which now give lustre to the editorial corps in 
New-York. But we forbear—in the confidence that those 
journals have been made familiar to our readers through our 
own columns; and so, we believe, have all works of merit, 
that have emanated from the press in our goodly city. We 
aspire to present a faithful record of these-—though not of 
these alone. Whatever is worthy in literature or the arts, 
throughout our country, will here meet with full and true 
commendation; for exclusiveness of sentiment or narrowness 
of judgement was never and can rever be characteristic of a 
* New-YorkeEr.’ 





The- Gift of Second-sight.—-If we were to judge from 
the following excerpt from the Commercial Advertiser of 
May 1, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, we might well sup- 
pose that the wonderful power of looking into futurity, had 
not, in modern times, been confined to the wizard-seers of 
Scotland. Here are two political prophets—peering forward 
with apprehensive vision into the mists of futurity—and argu- 
ing, from present results, a great benefit about to redeund to 
the world and—themselves. 

At a festival which took place on Blackwell’s Island (no 
spot could be more appropriate to two prophetic guests) in 
honor of the arrival of the steamships Great Western and 
Sirius, and of their commanders, Captains Roberts and Hos- 
ken, after sundry speeches had been made, as eloquent as 
speeches usually are on such occasions, the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser of that date goes on faithfully to record how 

“ Messrs. William M. Price and Swartwout, the late Col- 
lector, made very effective speeches Mr. Price said, that 
from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, there 
was but a single link wanting in the great chain of steam 
navigation—and that link had been supplied by the Sirius and 
Great Western. Mr. S. gave some very interesting views 
upon the subject, and averred, from his own inquiries, in an- 
swer to the ideas entertained by some, that the former packet 
lines would be jealous of this undertaking, and suffer in their 
property, that so far from that ‘being the fact, none were 
more rejoiced at the success of this experiment than the pro- 
prietors of those packets.” 

Capital! But how much more “ effective” would be the 
“ speeches”’ of these gentlemen, and how much more “‘inter- 
esting” their “‘ views,”’ if they could only be heard on the 
same topic at this hour! Mr. Price might expatiate on the glo- 
ries of that “ single link in the great chain” some time longer 
than “ from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof” 
—and, furthermore, if he had his deserts, he would be fur- 
nished with several links in a small chain, for a still longer 
period. Mr. Swartwout could “ aver from his own inquiries”’ 
that “ the success of the experiment was complete ;” though 
his “‘ views” would probably be less “ interesting’’ and more 
“circumscribed” than formerly. He might, however, advance 
the interests of steam-navigation by establishing a line be- 
tween this and Texas; and we marvel somewhat that he did 
not foretell this consummation, as among others devoutly to 
be wished for, that would finally be accomplished. 

The above extract, when put into comparison with the 
somewhat sudden departure of the gentlemen, by whose elo- 
quence it was supplied, may strike some frivolous persons as 
langhable; but we can assure them that had the “success’”’ 
of steam-navigation remained to be “rejoiced” at, a year 
later, Mr. Price, at least, would have found the delay ex- 
tremely unpleasant. 





The Corsair.—Our expectations were neither surpassed 
nor disappointed by the first number of this journal, which 
appeared on Saturday last. It was precisely what we thought 
it would be—spirited, entertaining, racy, fashionable and fine. 
It seems to proceed upon the plan of praising every thing— 
and perhaps that is best and most becoming in a new claim- 
ant, though it is not particularly original—the Mirror having 
‘ gone it’ on the same system for these fifteen years. ‘ The 
Corsair,’ however, is not wanting in distinctive character: it 
is dashing and clever and Frenchified—and, if Mr. Willis but 
goes to Europe next month, as it is said he will, he will dash 
it and clever it and Frenchify it still more. It will be popu- 
lar with the ¢/ite, but ‘caviare to the general.’ We once 
heard a little anecdote that will illustrate our meaning. A 
city beau went upon a visit to his relations in the little village 
of Greenwich in Connecticut. To astonish the natives he 
Adonized extremely, and, among other remarkable adorn- 





which are in a regular course of publication, to bring to the 
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Trollope would not hesitate to call, his shirt. As our beau, 

walked up and down the single street of the village, a young 

urchin on his way to schoel stopped and, after having regard- 
ed him for some time, exclaimed, “’T won’t do—that ’s too 

much shirt for Greenwich!” Let the Corsair beware not to 

‘flare up’ too extensively, or it may find, by and by, that it 

has on ‘too much shirt for Greenwich.’ Better imitate the 

‘ recherchée’ and ‘ redolent of quiet beauty’ garb of the Mir- 
ror: that never had ‘ too much shirt’ for any place—and how 
it does ‘take!’ 

New Works 1n Press sy S. Cotman.—Phantasmion.— 

This is the title of a volume of which we have formerly spo- 

ken. It is said to be the composition of Mrs. Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, only daughter of the late S.T. Coleridge. But a 
few copies have reached this country. It is said to be a beau- 
tiful tale, highly imaginative and original, and that to all true 
lovers of legendary lore, the wild and wonderful creations of 
genius, it cannot fail to be welcome. Nothing has appeared 
in the English language in this species of writing, compara- 
ble to ‘ Phantasmion.’ This sounds like extravagant eulogy ; 
but we are under no apprehension of disappointment for the 
admirers of fairy creations. 

London in 1838, by an American.—We have looked into 
this little work and find it most interesting and valuable. In- 
deed so intimate an acquaintance with the subject is dis- 
played, that we almost doubt the truth of its having proceeded 
from the pen of an American. Every traveler abroad should 
furnish himself with a copy. It is a complete guide-book, 
beside being replete with many hints, available both for 
economy and pleasure. We were particularly gratified with 
the Chapter on the Newspaper Press. The work is agreea- 
bly interspersed with apt anecdotes to relieve the monotony 
of merely statistical narration. 

Athenia of Damascus, a Tragedy, by Rufus Dawes.— 
This beautiful production of Mr. Dawes appears in a traly 
neat and elegant shape, apart from his book of poems, as the 
first number of a Dramatic Library. 

Bianca Visconti,a Drama, by N. P. Willis.—This is tho 
second number of Mr. Colman’s Dramatic Library. Wehave 
not recently read this production, but remember to have been 
deeply impressed by many scenes and passages of power and 
beauty in a perusal of u manuscript copy, previeus to its suc- 
cessful reprvsentation at the different theatres of our country. 

Miniatur: Romances, translated and original.—We can- 
not convey too high an idea of the gratification we have de- 
rived from a careful supervision of the MSS. of this work. 
The translation of ‘ Undine,’ that most charming of German 
stories, is transcendently fine—and it is the best compliment 
we can bestow upon the author to say that he has completely 
succeeded in transfusing into his own original stories the 
spirit and manner of his translation. The volumes are to be 
brought out in that elegant styic by which the issues of this 
fruitful, enterprising and judicious publisher are always dis- 
tinguished. 








The Eton Latin Grammar, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue 
propria que maribus, que genus, and as in presenti, Syntaz bed | 
Prosody, given in English, together with Rules for Const » 
anda 8 System of Rhetoric. First American edition, a ed 
and edited by the Rev. Jonas Coghlan, A. B., Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, (Eng.) and Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush, J.. 1, 
—Nullum munus Reipublice afferre majus meliusve possumus, 

uam si doceamus atique erudiamus juventutem.’—(New-Y ork ; 
ouis Sherman, Prot. Epis. Press, 1839. 


There is, as the experienced well know, such a thing as 
lumber iu most branches of learning. No part of them, how- 
ever, is so apt to be swaddled with it, as the elementary; for 
it requires a mind of the nicest tact and judgement to know 
just how wide to make the windows of science, in order to 
regulate the light for tender and untaught vision. Hence the 
faults innumerable in grammars, and the fact—fact at least 
to the discerning—that many a poor urchin has received 
birchen pains and penalties, for blaming his book rather than 
his brains; when a moiety of his martyrdom might most 
righteously have been shared by his grammar-maker. We 
well remember the heaviness of soul with which we first con- 
fronted our Latin grammar in boyhood, with many and many 
a passage, black and grim, from the pen of our astute teacher, 
as of the utmost importance, when he himself perhaps did not 
know more thar half of them. It is unspeakably dishearten- 
ing to throw a pile of facts (big enough to defy the embrace 
of many a tough rule in the mensuration of solids) before the 
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youthful mind—facts, too, most loosely and arbitrarily twisted 
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or strung together—and then soberly and coolly to tell it that 
its tiny memory must swallow down the whole! 

Now, grammar is as arbitrary as the Pope and the Czar 
would be, if amalgamated into one all-imperious compound, 
and answers whys and wherefores not one whit better than 
the dogmas of ecclesiastical infallibility, Far beyond the 
physical sciences, then, where we are not obliged to go by 
Saith ali the time, but can get a glimpse or so of sight, it 
eught to deal in simplicities to the utmost. The strict rudi- 
ments, and not the refinements of language, should be pre- 
sented to the tyro. The ground-forms, paradigms, &c., of a 
language, should be made particularly plain and prominent ; 
for these are parts of it with which one must be familiar be- 

Sore he attempts to solve the construction of these parts—in 
the mysteries of which consists the highest philosophy of lan- 
guage, taxing the longest heads. 

In respect to the Latin, the Eton Grammar answers these 
requisitions admirably. It puts the young pupil in immedi- 
ate possession of all which it is most essential to know. It 
equips him for a fair start into the labyrinths and depths of 
the language, better than any we have seen. In a word, it 
is siiaple without being bald, concise without being ambigu 
ous, and comprehensive without being abstract. If there be 
‘a royal road’ to the noble tongue of Cicero and Horace, Mr. 
Coghlan’s edition of the book has marked it out so plainly, 
that ‘he who runs may read.’ 





Horses and Equipages.—In a journal like the Corsair, we 
hardly expected to discover in its first fashionable article, an 
instance of oversight or ignorance, so palpable as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Shakspeare’s halo of glory,” says the writer, ‘‘ were a 
perfect circle, but for one deficient beam. He was ignorant 
of horse-flesh!"” Oh Pegasus !—the poet who described the 
matchless steed better than any other—nay, with a display of 
minute knowledge that would have become the most venera- 
ble jockey at Newmarket—ignorant of horse-flesh! Hear 
him! hear him, ye lovers of the turf! Listen to what you all 
have read a hundred times—read, with careful criticism, 
SuaksPrare’s description of a horse: 


‘ Look! when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well-proportioned steed, 
His art with Nature’s workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the living should exceed— 
So did this horse excel a common one, 
In shape, in courage, color, pace and bone. 
* Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thick mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide— 
Look—what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back !’ 


And yet, of the poet who wrote thus there breathes a human 
being who could say-—“ To the delight in the noblest animal 
next to man, he was dull as the ‘ fat weed of Lethe.’ ” Those 
last words are a misquotation—‘ fat weed on Lethe’s bank,’ 
is the text. But it is not surprising that he who could mis- 
represent, should also misquote the immmortal bard. 

Other mistakes are made, in the article to which we refer, 
that we have not space to notice at present. It will suffice to 
remark, that there are no horses in the world superior to our 
trotters—and that, however well adapted to comfort English 
@quipages may be, they do not equal the American in light- 
ness and elegance; and, as a proof of this, we state on per- 
sonal knowledge that many English gentlemen have sent to 
New-York for models. 





The Ruins of Athens; Titania’s Banquet,a Mask; and 
other Poems, by G. Hill; published by Otis & Broaders, 
Boston. 

The leading poem in this volume was written several years 
since, amid the ruins which it eloquently describes. The 
monumental remains of Athens imbibe a fresh and mournful 
interest from touches like these. They are a delicate and af- 
fecting tribute of enthusiasm and grief to those relics of ancient 
art. Inthe Banquet of Titania, the author passes from the 
delicate beauty, and glowing grandeur of the Ruins into the 
most sportive and fanciful creations. It is such a banquet as 
beings of the imagination only can partake, and yet the road 
has enough of reality to make the reader wish himself a guest. 

The Lyrical pieces are grave and gay, as their subjects 
happened to be. The spirit of the verse is always in keep- 
ing with that of the theme. They have beauty and strength, 
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the two great requisites in lyrical composition. The ‘Song 
of Liberty’ is sufficiently stirringto be sung even by those who 
are now arming for the ‘border battle.’ i 

The volume is presented in a style that does credit to the 
taste of the publishers. 





Mr. Combe’s Lectures.—Instead of republishing in our 
columns the reports of the course of lectures, which appeared 
in the ‘ Whig,’ we have arranged with the same able reporter 
to attend the course about to be given at the Stuyvesant In- 
stitute by Mr. Combe—and to present our readers, each 
week, with one of these admirable lecturas, until the whole 
course shall be completed. The lectures will be reported 
on the basis of those given in the ‘ Whig;’ but, besides all 
the matter contained in those, ours will furnish every evidence 
of material addition, careful supervision and faultless typo- 
graphy. Those readers who are interested in the main sub- 
ject of Phrenology and in the important collateral subjects 
that are treated in a masterly manner by Mr. Combe, will do 
well to subscribe with this number, which commences the 
Quarte volume, which will contain these as well as other 
lectures. 








Good Poetry.—There is more of this rare article in the 
present number of the New-Yorker than is usually to be found 
in any periodical, Englishor Amcrican. What a magnificent 
piece of versification is ‘ The Victor’s Banquet!’ Who will 
beat it on a wager of the New Illustrated Edition of Shaks- 
peare against Marsh’s (not Morris’s) forthcoming volume of 
poems? 





Prospectus of the New-York Review.—Let not our read- 
ers omit a perusal of the Prospectus of this admirable journal, 
published in this paper—and let such as can afford to do so, 
subscribe for it. We anticipate great things in the number 
for April, and our next shall tell whether we are as much 
gratified as we ever have been with this Review. 





New Wellerism.— When you can’t get through a thing, 
go round it!”’ as Mr. Reynolds observed to Capt. Symmes, 
after he had been round the world. 








The Opera of Amilie—Mr. Watvack has done the lovers of good 
Music and a well-regulated Stage no better service, among all the 
good services he has rendered both since he attained the manage- 
ment of the National Theatre, than the production of the Opera of 
Amilie, with Miss Shirreff and Messrs. Seguin, Wilson and Horn- 
castle cast to the leading characters. In the course of our dramatic 
criticisms since the production of this charming piece, we have not 
been so full and explicit as we all along intended to be in our remarks 
upon Amilie, and we purpose before we lay down our pen to make 
up in some degree for oar neglect. 

This most successful Opera is the production of William M. Rooke, 
a native of Ireland, and for many years a performer in the Orchestra 
of Drury Lane Theatre in London, under the management of the 
present enterprising Manager of the National in this city. He seems 
to have written “ Amilie” con amore, with little or no expectation that 
it would ever win for him so much fame, such was his instinctive 
modesty and the unpretending character which, among men of his 
own profession, he seems ever to have sustained. By the aid of par- 
tial friends the performance, now admitted on all hands to be so 
highly creditable to him, was at length ushered into the light of day 
under the direction ef Mr. Macready, who gave him a very handsome 
sum for its first production at Covent Garden, to which was soon 
added (the Opera being eminently successful,) a very liberal offer by 
publishers, which he accepted. 

It was originally played with the foliowing cast:—Jose Speck- 
backer, Mr. Wilson; Anderl, (Pierre) Manvers; Count De Teimer, 
H. Philips; Amilie Vernet, Miss Shirreff; Lelia, P. Horton. And 
thus the reader sees that Mr. Wallack has had the enterprise and 
good fortune to bring it out with the two leading characters (Jose and 
Amilie) as originally cast, a very rare and all things considered a 
most praiseworthy and commendable undertaking, in which he has 
been eminently successful. 

The scene of the Opera is laid among the Swiss mountains: its 
charactersare all Tyrolese. It is a beautiful story of simple domestic 
Alpine life, the quiet and contentment of which is only broken in 
upon by the misplaced and reckless passion of one of the bold hunters 
of that wild region for a young and beautiful mountain maid, whose 
vows are pledged to another. That other is the son of the Count, 
who, however, does not disclose himself as standing in that relation 
to Ander! Brenner till he has tried the love that the latter professes 
fer Amilie to the utmost. He has imposed upon him atest, for a term 
of time, of absence from the scenes amidst which, in the buoyancy 
and fervor of youth, his son had bound himself to the charming Tyrol 
maiden. Meanwhile the father returns to his native hills, discovers 
by accident the real object of his son’s passion, is charmed with her, 
and begins to relent in his severity in imposing such a p upon 
Anderl. Just as he arrives Jose, (Wilson) a brave hunter of the 
hills deeply and passionately enamored of Amilie, has been lying a 
plot to possess himself of her, despite her well-known vow of fidelity 

















to the absent Anderl. The term of time for which the latter is bourd 
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by his father to silence and absence expires, and Ander! in the guise 
of a gipsy, comes upon the scene in time to thwart, with the now re- 
conciled father, these machinations of the hunter ; and, just as Amilie 
in despair is consigning herself to a convent for the remainder of her 
life, the lover appears and, “ The Love Test” being complete, is united 
to his faithful betrothed. 

Upon this romantic and yet by no means exaggerated or improbable 
story, the Composer has hung some most rich and rare gems of mu- 
sic, and Mr. Wallack has brought it out in a manner rivalled hitherto 
by no manager, in the production of Opera, in this country. With 
Wilson for the leading tenore, Seguin for the leading basso, and Miss 
Shirreff for the leading soprano—to which are added the combined 
talents of an Orchestra of superior excellence, among the-names of the 
performers in which may be cited those of Casolani, Ambrose, Aupick, 
Gambati, Christian, Ribas, Downes and others—and with the vocal 
aid, moreover, of Horncastle and a very well practised band of choris- 
ters, the Opera has been produced in a style far more perfect than 
any ever yet presented to an American audience. By this time it 
must certainly have become quite a work of supererogation in any 
critic to dilate upon the peculiar characteristics, or to commend spe- 
cially the distinctive talents of either of the principal performers 
above named ; and so thinking, we shall not do so. But yet we can- 
not lay down our pen without expressing some opinion of our own 
upon these distinguished and highly successful favorites. 

Mr. Wilson is a Scotchman, and he does not open his lips upon.the 
stage without furnishing a proof ofthis. His enunciation is eminently 
imperfect, and his voice is by no means equal in quality, force or com- 
pass to that of Sinclair or Wood, to name no others, Still he sings 


“very sweetly, and in the song “ Yes, methinks I see her smiling,” and 


in the duet with the gipsy in the cave, he is certainly quite effective. 
In the Swiss soldier’s trio, “ Dare a foe invade!” which he sings with 
Paul Pesta and the Count, he also excels. 

Mr. Seguin is a master. His hass is decidedly superior to that of 
any other singer we have ever had in this city, with the exception of 
Fornasari alone. His “ Boyhood’s Home” and “ What is the Spell,” 
in this Opera, when he chooses to sing them well, (and he is often 
culpably careless,) are two of the brightest and purest gems of the 
piece. 

Miss Shirreff charms chiefly by the perfect taste, the obvious un- 
derstanding of the Composer’s meaning, the evident sympathy with 
the characters in the piece with whom she is thrown in contact, that 
are discernible throughout her performance of Amilie. She is natural. 
She is the Swiss girl of the Author’s and Composer’s imagining and 
depicting. In face and form admirably adapted to the personation— 
and in manner simple, unaffected, easy and natural, she looks and 
acts the character perfectly ; and thus wins two-thirds of the game at 
once. To these advantages she superadds a flexible and forcible so- 
prano voice, which she manages with consummate skill and the most 
unexceptionable and never-failing effect. Whether, therefore, she 
be viewed by the critic in the light of actress or vocalist, she is sure 
to win the well-deserved meed of approbation in this delightful Opera. 

What Miss Shirreff sings best in Amilie it would be difficult for us 
or any one tosay. Her “ Thou art gone,” “ When the morning first 
dawns,” and “Oh! I remember,” are each pure chrysolites: while the 
parts she takes in the concerted portions of the Opera are gems of the 
first water, richly set and sparkling amidst the other parts of the 
seene, like diamonds in the midst of brilliants, Such is her “Joy, 
rapturous joy,” twice given in the course of the Opera, and forming 
the appropriate finale to the piece. 

The chorus, the orchestra, the scenes, the everything, in short, con- 
nected with the “ getting up” of Amilie, at the National, are of the 
highest order, and admirably illustrate the solid claims that the Man- 
ager has to the liberal support and countenance of the people of New- 
York. 

The Marriage of Figaro.—This English version or adaptation of 
Mozart’s “ Nozze de Figaro,” has been performed twice this weck at 
the National Theatre, with the following strong cast of characters :— 
Count Almaviva, Mr. Wilson; Figaro, Mr. Seguin; Antonio, (the 
gardener) Mr. Latham; Cherubino, Mrs. Bailey ; Countess Almaviva, 
Mrs. Seguin; Susanna, Miss Shirreff. Together with a Musical In- 
terlude, in which Sigs. Gambati, Aupick and Ribas took solo parts on 
their respective instruments, the valve trumpets and the oboe. 


One of these occasions was ostensibly a stock night—the other was 
the benefit of Mr. Seguin, and the two together the only appearances 
of Mrs. Seguin during the week. On both nights the whole range of 
boxes to the ceiling was held at the same price of admissien, and, to- 
gether with the pit, were all crowded to the fullest extent. Thus Mr. 
Wallack verified the old axiom, “‘ to obtain success, deserve success.” 
He did both, 

This combination of power was unprecedented, and it was natural 
to anticipate the successful result. No less than $1400 was the amount 
of the first night’s receipts, the largest the establishment has ever 
known. 

The Opera did not go off so well the first night as it did on the se- 
cond of its representation. This was what we expected, of course. 
As to particulars, Wilson was not quite at home in the Count, though 
he gave the little he has to sing quite respectably. The “ Figaro” 
was no better sung than, and not near so well played as we have seen 
and heard it done before in this city. Still it was a creditable per- 
formance. Latham did the drunken gardener cleverly enough, per 
se, although not within hailing distance so well as we have been used 
to see Placide play it; while Andrews actually did not do “ Basil” 
at all. Mrs. Bailey’s personation of the saucy page Cherubino was u 
hit decidedly, and her duet with Miss Shirreff was very well sustained 
on her part. Miss Ayres, that laughing, mirth-moving gipsy, played 
and sang well in the mischievous Barbarina, and the chorus did their 
parts as creditably as could have been expected in a new and difficult 
piece. 
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But the great question among the critics was = which of the 


two prima donnas deserved the palm upon the occasion ? " Many com- 
parisons were instituted, much rivalry was exhibited, and the cham- 
pions of the Shirreff and the Seguin were arrayed in warm and wordy 
warfare as to this important fact. For our own part we saw, and still 
see, no need of any warmth upon the subject. We regard it, if we 
must give an opinion, as a contest between the “strict construction- 
iste” —the connoieseurs—on the one side; and on the other the ama- 
teurs—those who go to the Opera to be pleased, scientifically or un- 
scientifically, it matters not. Mrs. Seguin is the better singer, if you 
judge by rule and measure—by what effects should, legitimately, flow 
from certain prescribed causes. Her voice has more compass—she 
is better, that is more scientifically, taught—she is more the singer of 
the Schools, (so to speak.) But Miss Shirreff, while she has neither 
the compass or power of voice, and is far inferior to her evidently in 
scientific musical acquirement and cultivation, is certainly the more 
pleasing, and must ever be the more popular singer of the two. But 
the comparison is unnecessary for the attainment of any useful or im- 
portant pnrpose. It is enough for the lovers of good music to know 
that the enterprising liberality of Mr. Wallack has placed within their 
reach the opportunity of enjoying the peculiar powers of both these 
charming singers. Somewhat to alter the text of “glorious John,” 
we may say, in relation to these fair rivals, 
“ Either, with grace, might yield the prize, 
« Or hot: divide the crown: 
This raises mortals to the skies, 
That draws the angels down !” 

Mrs. Gibbs.—The patrons of the Franklin have a rich treat in the 
performances of this lady. She is continually producing novelties, 
the last of which is the “ Maine Question,” which was received with 
unbounded applause on the first night, and a call for repetition. We 


trust theatre-goers, among all the theatrical attractions of the week, |! 


will not forget the claims of this truly excellent vocalist. 





La Sonnambula.—This beautiful Opera was done admirably, as a 
whole, on Thursday night. Seguin was in capital voice as Kodolpho, 
and Miss Shirreff gave the music of Amina with much effect. Wilson 
was husky in ‘Still so gently o’er me stealing,’ and the Alexis and 
Liza were badly cast. Horncastle or Williams, and not Mitchell, 
should take the former, and Miss Ayres the latter character. The 
chorus was in fine order. Night rainy, and house thin, 

Amilie again, and for the last time, last night. This was its thirty- 
first performance. It was well sung to a great house. 

Marriage of Figaro, with all the force, to-night, and the same, with 
* Rozina,’ on Monday night, for Mitchell, the stage manager's Benefit. 








New Books —We have received from Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, | 
the following newly published works— The Wisdom and Genius of | 
Shakspeare ; containing Moral Philosophy, Delineatious of Character, 
Paintings of Nature and the Passions, seven hundred aphorisms, and | 
miscellaneous pieces, with select and original notes and scriptural re- 
ferences—the whole making a text book for the philosopher, moralist, 
statesman, poet and painter—by the Rev. Thomas Price.’ ‘Sterling 
and Penruddock, or the High-Minded—by the author of Tremaine, 
De Vere, Human Life,’ &c. ‘ The Spirit of the East, illustrated in a 
journal of travels through Roumeli during an eventful period—by D. 
Urquhart, Esq. author of ‘Turkey and its Resources,’ ‘England, 
Frauce, Russia and Turkey,’ &c.’ 

From Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, we have received ‘ Elvira, the Na- 
bob’s Wife—by Mrs. Monkland, author of ‘ Village Reminiscences,’’ 
We wish that we could say as much for their other laté publications, 
sent to us undoubtedly, but not delivered to us by the agents here. 
We always notice this fact when a work has an immediate New-York 
sale. 

<7 Mr. Neal requests the correction of the following errors in his 
‘ Down-East Notions,’ hitherto published : 

“In No. IL, for ‘love-letters from the first woman of our country,’ 
read ‘ from the first women ;’ here lies the very essence of the charge. 
For ‘ auto-da-fe to which the selecters were said to have been subject- 
ed,’ please read ‘ auto-de-fe to which the remainder were said to have 
been subjected,’ or something of the sort. In No. IIL, for ‘ amiable | 
letter of J. B.’ read ‘ available ;’ for ‘ over-anxious for the greatest good 
of the greatest number,’ read ‘ ever anxious,’ &c.; for ‘ well weighed 
to the earth by poverty,’ read ‘while weighed,’ &c, But above all, | 
please add to the following, which is written by the daughter to the 
father—‘ Tell me that you are engaged in some | aes agp tay words, 
* worthy of you. I rely on this to show what Burr’s own daughter 
thought of his occupations, or ‘ pursuits.’” 

[We read these Nos. very carefully in proof, but the chirography is 
awful.—Ed.) 











National Education Convention.—A writer in the Phila 
delphia Sentinel proposes that a Convention of the friends of 
Elementary Education be held in that city as soonis a num- 
ber of Delegates from all parts of the Union can be chosen. 
“The object of the Convention would be,” he says, “to 
gather Educational Statistics ; to ascertain what has been ac- 
complished in different parts of the country; to discuss the 
School Systems now in operativn in Europe, especially those 
of Holland, Germany, Prussia, France and England, and see 
how far they may be applied in the United States ; to inquire 
into the value of Norman Schools; and to ascertain how and 
where can be procured the best schoo] apparatus, the best 
reading books, the best school libraries, the best models of 
school houses, &c.” 











N. Y. State Militia.—We learn from the annual report of 
Adjutant General, that the whole number of the militia of the 
State, as returned to his office, is 182,431, being 2,461 less 
than the number reported last year. Of these 1,452 are horse 


artillery, 6,290 cavalry, 12,232 artillery, and 162,457 infantry, 





light infantry, and riflemen. 
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Axciest Kyowtepce or tae Compass.—It would ap- 
pear, says a writer m one of the periodicals, by certain 
historical glimpses which we are enabled to obtain, that not 
only the magnet but also the needle, which is only a magnet 
of a regular, slender, and easily movable shape, suspended 
on a pivot for the sake of turning round the more easily to 
the various points of the horizon, was known and used by the 
Chinese on land. They do not appear to have been used for 
marine purposes. The like may be observed respecting the 
Arabians. If they were in the habit of using the compass by 
land, they do not appear.to have thought of applying it to 
their passage over the seas; and most of their voyaging was 
found to be merely coasting, even in the sixteenth century.— 
The Portuguese, when they first visited the Indian seas, 
found that the Arabians, whese vessels chiefly traversed those 
waters, steered wholly by. observation of the stars, or of the 
land, and that they were quite ignorant of the compass. 











The Windsor Bank, Vt.—It seems that a quarrel among 
the officers and directors of this institution has been super- 
added to its other misfortunes. Mr. R. Emerson as Cashier 
calls for an instalment of ten dollars on each share of its 
Stock to be paid into the Bank in coin, to enable it to re- 
sume business; and, backed by Messrs. E. R. Campbell, 
Isaac Green, J. P. Skinner, and Geo. B. Green, gives noz 
tice’ that all its bille will be redeemed, and the Bank soon 
again be put in operation. They say that the Bank In- 
spector hus been invited to examine it and report to the 
public its present condition. On the other hand, Messrs. 
J. Sargeant, T. H. Hammond, A. Cummings, H. N. Pin- 
ney, and Gilbert A. Grant, as Directors, (the last as newly 
elected Cashier,) deny the right of the former officers to 
contract the Bank ir any way, especially to put it in opera- 
tion again, and state that the Stock of the Bank has been 
legally sold to Ara Cummings, by whom it is now owned, 
and on whose account they now appear to be acting. If 
the old officers surrender the effects accordingly, they wi!l 
proceed to redeem the notes of the Bank and wind up its 
affairs. We don’t pretend to understand the merits of 
this quarrel, but we fear its effect will be to protract the re- 
demption altogether. 


The Pennsylvania Savings’ Bank and the Southwark 
Savings’ Bank in Philadelphia, have both suspended. A 
general distrust of unchartered institutions, arising from 
the enormous frauds developed in the legal investigation 
of the management of the Manual Labor Bank, is assigned 
as the cause. We fear these institutions will never recover, 

Bank Post Notes.—It was decided, last week, in the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, that bank post notes 


are entitled to grace, inthe same manner as bills of exchange 
and promissory notes in general. 


Mr. Robert Dale Owen, the infidel philosopher and philan, 
thropist, of New-Harmony, has been for some years a leading 
(Adm.) Member of the Indiana Legislature. On some points, 
his views of legislation and government are ultra radical ; but 
it seems that he does not share in the prevalent repugnance 
of radicalism to Paper Money. In alate speech in the Legis- 
ature aforesaid, he remarks : 

“«T have said I am not what is called Locofoco in my ideas 
regarding banks. I am not a hard money man. It is true, I 
consider banks, like steamboats, very dangerous things. 
Both are apt to blow up, whether necessarily or not, let cash- 
iers and engineers determine. The one endangers our lives, 
the other our purses; and together they feed the papers with 
accounts of deaths and failures. In the days of hard money 
and keel boats, a man moved on in business or in journeying, 
more slowly but more safely than now. To be sure, a fortune 
was scldom made in one day; and a trip from New Orleans 
to Louisville was nevercompleted in a week. But then boil- 
ers never scalded and banks never failed. In one sense, then, 
these old times were better than ours. Yet who, in his sober 
senses, would make the exchange of the fleet ‘ Diana,’ or the 
magnificent ‘ Ambassador,’ for Mike Fink’s primitive boat, 
urged up stream by force of pole or aid of bush, or cerdelied 
along the sand bars, and actually making its return trip, by 
dint of untiring exertions at the rate of a little less than twenty 
miles a day? What, if Mike and his fellow boatmen still ruled 
its waters, would this wonderful Valley of the Mississippi be 
to-day ? And if the ‘ Sherrod’ did burn and the ‘ Moselle’ did 
explode, have we not far more than enough to pay us for these 
and a hundred other accidents hardly less fatal or less melan- 
choly? The timid traveler, when he hears of such, may for- 
swear steamboating forever; but steamboats will continue to 
run, and the world will still crowd into them.” 


Mr. Owen seems to infer that it is the dictate of wisdom 
that we should, instead of senselessly railing ‘against Banks 
and Steamboats, bend our efforts to the prevention of explo 








sions. In this we fully concur with him. 


———————_—SS 
Massacuvsetts.—The Boston Atlas of Friday says—" We 
congratulate the people of the Commonwealth upon the 

age by the House of Representatives of the bill grating the 
credit of the State to raise an additional loan of $1,200,000 
for the completion of the Western Railroad.” 

The sum will complete the Railroad from the Wercester 
to the New York line, and thus open a complete Rai 
communication between Boston and the North River. 


Lovisiana.—A bill has passed the lower House of the 
Legislature providing for a subscription on the part of the 
State of $1,250,000 to the stock of the Nashville and New- 
Orleans Railroad. This sum will secure the extension of the 
work as far as the State line of Mississippi 


Grorcia.—The Legislature of this State has authorized 
the loan of one-and-a-half millions of dollars, for the pur- 
pose of completing the Geergia Railroad to the Tennessee 
River. 

Virctnia—In che House of Delegates on Thursday last, 
a bill was passed, 70 to 36, granting a further loan to the James 
River and Kanawha Canal Company, 


Dreadfnl Accident and Loss of Life.-—On Tuesday eve- 
ning the schooner Experiment, Captain McMahan, started 
from this city in ballast, for Manhattanville, having on 
board the Captain’s wife, two children, two passengers, 
and two negroes as deck hands. About two o'clock on 
Wednesday morning some persons residing at the foot of 
13th street, heard cries us of persons in distress, and at day- 
light the schooner was discovered bottom up. All on board 
were drowned, except the two negro hands, and as yetnone 
of the bodies have been found. Express. 








Pensioners.—The Pension bill, passed at the late session 
of Congress, appropriates $326,250 for the payment of revo- 
lutionary pensioners; $300,635 for invalid pensioners; $490,- 
084 for pensions tov widows and orphans, under the Act of 
4ih July, 1836; $1,372,000 for five years pension under the 
act of 7th July, 1838; and $10,000 for half-pay pensioners. 
Total, $2,498,918. 


Important from South America.—Capt. Kempton, of the 
ship Wm. C. Nye, from Rio Janeiro, sailed February Ist. re- 
ports that information was received, the night he sailed, and 
generally credited, that the French squadron had commenced 
the bombardment of Buenos Ayres. 

The United States ship Independence, sailed for the La 
Plata on the 26th of January. All well on board. 


Governor Finley of the Mississippi Colony, Liberia, is 
dead. He was attacked and murdered about two miles be- 
low the settlement at Bassa Cove, on his way from Green- 
ville to Monrovia. It was supposed that one of the natives, 
who believed that he had money, instigated the atrocity. 


A False Alarm.—The Plattsburg Republican of the 9th 
instant contradicts the reporc that the British had taken pos- 
session of Rouse’s point, and adds the following : 

“« We have it from persons who were there yesterday, that 
there are no troops at the fort, or on the ‘strip of land in dis- 
pute.’ All was quiet at our last advices.” 


The Methodists in the United States are said to number 
720,625—church members only, we believe. 


Gen. Dunlap, lately M.C. from Tennessee, is now a Texan, 
and has been appointed Texan Minister to Mexico. 








EBSTER’S EDITION OF THE BIBLE.—TESTLMONIALS : 
“ Dr. Webster’s edition of the Bible, in which the language of 
the translation is purified from obsolete, uagrammatical and excep- 


tionable words phrases, is approved and used by many clergymen 
and other gentlemen very competent to ~_ 4 of its merits.” 
Jeremiah Day, President of Yale College. 
Benjumin Silliman, 
James L. Kingsley, 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, > Professors. 
Denison Olmsted, 
Theodore D. Woolsey, 
“ We use Dr. Webster's edition of the Bible in our families, and can 
cheerfully recommend it to others.” : 
Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, Prof. of Theology. 


Rev. Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church, New-Haven. 
Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, Pastor of the Church in penny wp eg 
Rev. William C. Fowler, Prof. of Rhetoric, Amherst Coll., ‘ 
“The subscribers have, for some months past, used Dr. Webster's 
edition of the Bible in our families, and can sincerely say that we 
are well pleased with his emendations language. This work is 
not anew translation, but the common version, with improvements of 
the language, without an alteration of the sense, except in three or 
four passages, in which mistakes had been introduced by oversight or 
misprinting. The Editor has, by a change of words, illustrated many 
passages which, in the common copies, are obscure or unintelligible to 
ordinary readers, aud altered some words and passages, which cannot 
be uttered before an audience without giving offense, especially to 
females; which words and phrases subject the ures to the scoffs 
of infidels. The more we read this amended copy, the better we like 
it; and we chéerfully commend it to the use of others, believing that 
an examination of the work will remove objections to the amendments, 
and be the means of promoting religion, by extending the use of the 
Bible in schools.” : 
Rev. Edwin E. Griswold, of the Methodist connection. 
Rev. Judson A. Root, Principal of a Female Institute. 
Charles Bostwick, Deacon of United Society, New-Haven. 
Rev. Smith Dayton, of the Methodist connection, 
Heary White, Deacon of the First Church, New-Haven. 
Everard Beujamin, Deacon of the Free Church, New-Haven. 





For sale, at wholesale or retail, by §. BABCOCK, New-Haven 
March 9% 
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THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 
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BALLAD—SUNG BY MR. H. PHILLIPS, IN THE‘OPERA OF “FRANCIS THE FIRST”—MUSIC BY E. I. LODER. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


°*T was not for its splendor that dwelling was dear ; 
*T was not that the gay or the noble were aes 
O’er the porch the rose and woodbine entwined, 
And the sweet-scented jessamine waved in the wind : 
Wet dearer to me than ud turret or dome, 

Were the halls of my fathers, the old house at home. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Bat new the old house is no dwelling for me, 

The home of the ouanger heneeforth it shall be, 
And ne’er will I view it nor rove as a guest, 

O’er the ever-green fields which my father rds 
Yet still in my slumbers sweet visions will come 
Of the days that are pass’d and the old house at home. 

















For the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS TO A LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ SHIP AND SHORE.’ 
THERE is a hand, whose cold caress 
| Returns no throbbing pulse or sign 
When other hands its stillness press, 
Yet trembles when ’tis placed in thine. 





There is a lip, that will suppress 
The loudest titles sung by fame, 


—-— 
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If, unreproved, it may express 3 
+ The tender music of thy name. 
There is an eye, whose timid gaze 
Will that of other eyes resign, 
And turn from all their thousand rays, 
To catch one answering glance from thine. 


There is a heart, that will not share 
The warmest smiles to others known, 


If it may fondly cherish there 
The imaged sweetness of thine own. 
There is a soul, whose flowing tide 
Obeys a mystic source of light, 
But swells to no soft orb beside, 
If thy sweet planet gilds the night. 





FrienpsuiP.—The flame of friendship shines but in the 
night of life, for the sun of prosperity overpowers its rays. 
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